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A Plea for Genuine Culture 


ln studying educational conditions and ten- 
dencies throughout the United States, we have 
been pained beyond measure to see the drift 


toward material things, which are temporal 
and commercial, rather than to those things 
which pertain to the spiritual and eternal and 
beyond price. It seems to us that we are 
losing the appreciation for what is genuine 
and that we are seeking that which appeals to 
the masses, to the uninformed, to the uninit: 
ated, and to those that have no real sympa 
thetic appreciation of the artistic and of the 
beautiful. It is easier to be a demagogue than 
it is to be a pedagogue. 
bricks than it is to cultivate brains, and it is 


It is easier to make 


easier to lay mortar than it is to lay a real 
foundation of morals. We have been some 
versatile in our studies and somewhat 


No matter what 


what 
versatile in our occupations. 
we have done, we have tried to do it honestly 
and honorably. We are not ashamed of the 
fact that one of our best friends was an old 
steer named Mamon which we have plowed on 
many a hot summer day with hames turned 
upside down, and which we have ridden to the 
mill more than eight miles over a country road 
with a two-bushel sack of corn in front of us 
t» have ground and then ridden back home to 
have good batter-bread for supper. 

We know something of birds and animals. 
We know them when we see them and we know 
them when we hear them. We know some- 
thing of farming. We know something about 
every crop raised in Virginia and we are glad 
that we do. We know something about a good 
ear of corn and something about a nubbin, and 
we can appreciate how a poor farmer opens his 
eyes in amazement at an exhibit of good corn 
displayed at the Virginia State Fair when he 
has never raised anything but nubbins. We 
know something about the classics of every 
ancient and modern language. and we are 
prouder still of this because we believe and 
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because we are fully assured that real culture 


enables every human being to appreciate more 
that God has and 
following God’s directions, has in 


fully everything created 
that 


some measure accomplished. 


man, 
We are glad to 
listen with joy to the “lark that sings at 

gate.” We glad to the 
beauties of the field and the forest and to re- 


Heaven's are view 


cognize the productions of each. But we are 


gladder still to be moderately familiar with 


the products of genius, whether relating to 


painting, sculpture, music, or literature—we 


are gladder still that we do not believe that a 
familiarity with and an appreciation of the 
most perfect works of genius have unfitted us 
for an appreciation of anything, however hum- 


We 


believe that there is something lacking in the 


ble, within the realm of human endeavor. 
character of a man who knows his Latin and 
his Greek and does not know how to produce a 
better ear of corn or how to make a_ better 
horse shoe than a man who lacks this superior 
knowledge, and we cannot help but feel that 
somewhere in our system of education some 
great teacher might be able to point out the 
deficiency and say, this “one thing thou lackest 
yet.” 

To our thinking, there has never vet been de- 


vised anvthing to supersede a study of the 


classics. What we eall the classics embraces 
all the best thought and all the noblest ideals 
that have come down to us from the noblest 


To be ignorant 
We 


often hear it quoted that Shakespeare knew 


and the best of all the ages. 


of these means absolutely to he ignorant, 
“small Latin and less Greek.” This may have 


been true so far as Ben Jonson’s judgment 
Was concerned, but we must remember that at 
that time the man of average education knew 
his Latin and his Greek more thoroughly than 
all our college professors and university pro- 
fessors of this day. The average schoolboy of 


twelve or fourteen years of age in Shakes- 
peare’s time, of necessity. knew more Latin 
and Greek than a college graduate of our time. 

There are about four hundred and fifty high 
schools in this State in each of which Latin 
or some modern language other than English 


is supposed to be taught. How many teachers 
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in these four hundred and fifty high schools 
are capable of giving good instruction in thes 
languages? Even with the use of dictionary 
and grammar, do they not have to prepare 
their lessons in order to know just a little 
more than their pupils. What we lack most i, 
our schools and colleges is thorough equipment 
We fear 


that most of the teachers who attempt to give 


—mental, moral, physical, cultural. 
instruction in Greek have never heard the mv. 
sic of Homer’s verse that rolls like the waves 
“along the shore of the far-sounding sea,” nor 
appreciated in Latin “all the charm of al! the 
muses often flowering in a lonely word” as 
they read the productions of one who was the 
“wielder of the stateliest measure ever mould 
ed by the lips of man.” 

Our literature, our art, our music is so sat 
urated with the classical that to be ignorant of 
the classics means not to appreciate the best 
We shall de- 
vote a limited space in this Journal hereafter 
to articles bearing upon a more thorough study 
of the classics, and we hope that our readers 
will benefit thereby. 


productions of human genius. 


& J 


PRONUNCIATION 


In spoken language, distinct articulation and 
correct pronunciation are the essential ele- 
ments. To a great degree, the accuracy of 
one’s pronunciation is the surest evidence of 
good breeding, the most obvious test of exact 
scholarship and the best proof of general cul- 
ture. 

Try to pronounce the following words, then 
consult your dictionaries. 


syringa Tehaikowsky 
syringe reheran 

syrup Telemachus 
systole Tempe 
tabernacle Tenedos 

tableau Terpsichore 
tapis Terpsichorean 
tarpaulin Terra del Fuego 
tartaric Tethys 
tatterdemalion Thais 








te 
idy 
ers 


en 





tetanus Thalia 
theine The Hague 
threepence Theocritus 
thyme Thersites 
tiara Thisbe 
tirade Thoreau 
tomato Thrasybulus 
tonsilitis Thrasymenes 
tontine Thrasymenus 
tortoise Thule 

al sd 


Teachers’ Examinations 


The spring examination for teachers’ certiti- 
ates will be held under the direction of divi- 
sion superintendents May 2, 3 and 4. 





THE RURAL SCHOOL 


L. C. COOPER 





The above phrase sounds good to me. It 
was in and around (mostly around) the rural 
school my youthful years were spent; it was 
there, in boyhood’s balmy days, I lived and 
loved and played. 

This, coupled with fourteen years earnest 
work and practical observation in rural schools 
in different communities, and under varied 
conditions, puts me face to face with the rural] 
shool as it really was and is. 

Whatever the country school may lack, it 
yet has the essentials,—life and energy, brain 
ind brawn. It is the business ot the teacher 
to train that life, to direct that energy, and 
to develop that brain and safeguard the 
growth and health of that brawn 

According to Governor Mann, the teacher is 
*) per cent. of the school; this emphasizes the 
mportance of the teacher in the rural school. 

vere there is practically no direct supervision 
other than that which the teacher himself ex- 
and where only three pupils in one 
hundred ever reach a higher institution of 
earning than the wayside school. 

last-sailing. cruisers, rapid-fire guns, and 
iigh-salaried admirals are thought to be indis- 


ere isess 


} 
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pensible to success in modern warfare; but, 
after all, it is “the man behind the gun” that 
has produced results and taught the world to 
respect our navy. 

Modern apparatus and efficient supervision 
are valuable accessories to successful school 
work; but the real, vitalizing, energizing, re 
sult-producing force in any school is, the man 
or woman “behind the desk.” 

It has been suggested, that Jackson's cam- 
paigns were made famous by the invincible 
spirit of his men; let us not forget that Jack- 
son, himself, was largely responsible for that 
invincible spirit which made the Stonewall 
Brigade and its commander famous. 

The real general, like the real teacher, in- 
spires, energizes and vitalizes the forces under 
his command. He is a “general” manager; 
and as such, he is largely responsible for the 
success or failure of the institution over which 
he presides. 

There are at this time in the rural schools 
of Virginia many men and women who are 
capable and worthy of the great trust com 
mitted to their care; and who are earnestly 
and conscienciously striving to do the best that 
is in them to do. 

Generally speaking, the length of term and 
salary offered have not been such as to attract 
and hold the kind of talent commensurate with 
the work required. As a result, our rural 
schools have been somewhat handicapped: 
still. they have made some progress in the ex 
sentials of a useful life. 

If the voung ladies of the rural school 
know less of French and Shakespeare, they 
know more of the essentials of life.—home 
making and housekeeping. They can bake 
good bread and prepare a meal that is both 
toothsome and wholesome: they do needle work 
that is both useful and ornamental: many of 
them sing sweetly. if not artistically, and play 
some musical instrument skillfully. As a rule, 
they can hitch, drive and manage a_ horse: 
have a purse of their own, “shop” intelligently, 
calculate and settle their own accounts cor- 
rectly, and enjoy life to the full 

As for the boys of the rural school, they 
have a working knowiedge of the “common 


branches.” know how to do much that is use 
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ful, and have the ability to apply what know- 
ledge they have; and all this, not on account 
of efficient training, but in spite of the lack 
of it. 

When we shall have attained the sanitary 
and consolidated buildings which our school 
authorities are now contemplating; when those 
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buildings are equipped with modern apparatus 
and carry a curriculum adapted to the :eeds 
of a rural, work-a-day people; when those 
schools are in charge of trained artists who 
were born to teach; what, then, may we not 
expect the boys and the girls of the rural 
school to be? 


MANUAL an? INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION IN the PUBLIC SCHOOL 


ALEXANDRIA CHAPLAIN, Ped. D. 


Perhaps one of the most important princi- 
ples promulgated in the “New Education” ts, 
“Put head, heart, 
and hands.” ‘This means the gradual passing 


the whole child to school 


away of the older view of education as exclu- 
sively intellectual, or as consisting merely in 
the increase of knowledge, and the giving 
place to a view which regards the ethical part 
and the manual and industrial part of the 
child as equally important with the intellectual 
part. The “new education” is chiefly concerned 
in the development subjectively of character, 
and objectively in the social efficiency of the 
individual. The “new education” emphasizes 
the growing tendency to substitute society for 
the individual as the educational unit. 

The 


upon the contribution which it makes to the 


social estimate of education is based 
social efficiency of the individual, the addi- 
tional value which it gives him as a member 
and servant of the social body. To society it 
not the 


but only what the individual does and what 


does matter what individual knows. 


Regarding the individual 
as related indissolubly to society and subject to 


the individual is. 


its imperative claims, the “New Education” 
subordinates knowledge-for-its-own-sake to the 
practical value of knowledge—its significance 
for character and conduct on the ethical side 
of the individual, and its significance for ac- 
tion and life on the manual and industrial side 
ot the individual. 

If modern investigation in the field of psy- 
chology have taught us that the individual life 
is not adequately judged when it is separated 
from the larger life of society, we may lay 
down this pestulate, that we no more have a 


constant, unchanging pedagogy than we have 
an unchanging form of society. Both are in 
and continual 
In proportion to the realization 


a state of continual movement 
development. 
of new social and economic conditions, will a 
new system of education and instruction make 
its way. The new element in this system is 
the principle of manual and industrial instruc- 
tion. 

Froebel, in the development of his method in 
education after the ideas held through the Pes 
talozzian movement, said: “The domestic and 
scholastic education of our (his) time leads 
children to indolence and laziness; a vast 
amount of human power thereby remains un- 
developed and is lost. It would be a most 
wholesome arrangement in schools to establish 
actual working hours similar to the existing 
study hours; and it will surely come tv this.” 

Froebel lived to see his method of education, 
especially with reference to manual ana inidus- 
trial instruction adopted quite extensively in 
Germany and France. Upon the occasion of 
the laying of the corner-stone of the school 
for primary, superior, and professienal in- 
struction (at Paris) M. Jules Ferry, the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, and the greatest 
end most accomplished leader in educational 
thought that France has ever had. spoke as fol- 
lows: “We desire to ennoble hand-laber. We 
have written this motto in large letters upon 
our programme, and we have chosen the surest. 
indeed the only means of securing the recog- 
nition of the nobilitly of hand-labor, not only 
from those who exercise it, but also from :0- 
ciety as a whole. We have introduced manual 
and industrial instruction into the school it- 








«i!. Believe me, when the plane and file are 
accorded their place of honor by the side of 
the compass, the map, and the text-book in his- 
tory, and when they become the objects of na- 
tional and systematic instruction, only then 
will a great amount of prejudice die out, and 
much of the spirit of caste vanish away. So- 
ial peace will find a place upon the seats of 
ihe elementary school; and harmony, with her 
heaming light, will illuminate the future of 
the nation.” 
In the older view of education, still so large- 
y extant, pupils have only to learn to receive 
ind reproduce; they are nourished with the- 
oretical knowledge; they can show their ca- 
pability to receive and reproduce, but cannot 
show their ability for creation and invention. 
(ne side of their nature, the practical, active 
ide, remains unnoticed by the school, and for 
vant of exercise cannot make its appearance. 
lhe capacity to receive and reproduce is gen- 
erally not by any means synonymous with 
mental power. Most of our greatest men are 
those who have become great, not by receiving. 
ut by independent labor, reflection, and inves- 
tigation. This capacity stands higher than the 
ility to receive and reproduce. This, as well 
the circumstance that in the school not all of 
e human being, but only a part, is trained to 
tivity and developed, explains the fact that 
-o many thorough pupils accomplish very lit- 
e in life, while the poor scholars often become 
Je men of mark. 
nly by manual and industrial instruction is 
possible to become acquainted with the tal- 
its and powers of the pupil. Manual and in- 
strial instruction will also make the pupil 
mself conscious of his capabilities. In the 
struction, the difference between clever and 
‘ull pupils will become equalized. It may per- 
ips be shown that the pupil who, in theoreti- 
‘| instruction, is skillful, in practical work is 
vkward, and also the reverse of this. By 
ractical employment, the mind of one pupil 
\| best develop: that of another, by theoreti- 
| information. This will lead to a correct 
timate of the pupils among each other and 
the part of the teacher. This correct valu- 
ion of all the powers must be in the highest 
‘gree beneficial to school life. Is it not a 
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fact, that some pupils can be best educated, 
and perhaps successfully only, through the 
hands? In our observations in manual train- 
ing and industrial schools, if we stop to in- 
quire concerning the quickness and ease with 
which pupils appropriate skill and practical 
knowledge, and the slowness and difficulty 
with which they advance in mental capacity 
and theoretical knowledge, we are forced to 
conclude that child nature implies action 
rather than abstraction, meditation, and re- 
ceiving; that the pupil’s interest and capabilt- 
ties are greater for practical than for theoreti- 
cal instruction; by the first he is better satis- 
fied and incited by the last. 

All opponents of manual and industrial in- 
struction start from the entirely false premise 
that in the public school it has for its aim the 
training of children for artisans. They con- 
sider that it implies the introduction of one or 
more of several trades into the school. This 
kind of school is common in Europe, but only 
to be met with in this country at the Indian 
schools of Hampton and Carlisle, and once at 
the school of the B. and O. R. R. at their ma- 
chine shops in the city of Baltimore. These 
schools were projected by those whose motives 
are essentially of an economic nature, and lim- 
ited to very narrow grooves, in which educa- 
tional considerations have no part. 

higher form 
instruction ad- 


There is a second and 
of manual and 


vocated by those who seek for its aim 


industrial 


preferably in the training in manual skill, 
in awakening pleasure and love for labor and 
intelligence for life. This kind of school is 
found in the great Art and Industrial School, 
supported by the Chamber of Commerce and 
Board of Trade in the city of Chicago, and in 
the Maryland ‘Tome Institute. To the party 
advocating this kind of school, formal training 
is the chief object, and they unite theory with 


practice. The view of the first party is de- 


termined by essentially economic considera- 
tions; but the view of the second party is de- 
termined principally, not wholly, by educa- 
tional motives. While. according to the first 
party, any mechanic wholly untrained in peda- 
gogy may act as instructor, though he under- 
stand not a particle of the theory of his trade, 
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according to the second party technically 


The com- 
two 


trained instructors will be required. 


mon which these 
meet is, it will be perceived, that a practical 
element shall be infused into the school, and « 


closer connection effected between it and life. 


ground upon parties 


It will be admitted by all, we think, that a 


closer connection is necessary between school 
and life, and that the school needs a practical 
element as a change from its abstract instruc 
tion. 


the “new 


But those who belong to the party of 
education” perceive in the manual 


and industrial instruction an indispensable 
the the 


child. To them, labor is not primurily the end 


means for harmonious edu ation of 


and means for the satisfying of economic 
needs; but it is, above all other considerations. 
the means for physical and mental training 
“Put the whole child to school 


head, heart, and hands,” 


and education. 
does not exclude 
training in manual skill, satisfying material 
needs, preparation for life; but they may be 
considered only incidental products, and not 
the primary aims of manual and industrial 
instruction. 

Popular education in general is, of course, 
closely connected with the social question, and 
the question of manual and industrial instruc 
It teaches 
the child to know, love, and respect labor, to 
appreciate correctly the value of labor pro 
ducts, and so comprehend the social value of 


tion is particularly united with it. 


hand-laboring people. Indeed, one great ob- 
ject of manual and industrial instruction is 
to foster a higher appreciation of the value 
and dignity of intelligent Jabor, and the worth 
A boy 
who sees nothing in manual labor but mere 
brute force despises both the labor and the 
laborer. With the acquisition of skill in him- 
self comes the ability and willingness to recog 
nize skill in his fellows. 
preciates skill in hand-labor, he regards the 
workman with sympathy and respect. 


and respectability of laboring-men. 


When once he ap- 


As economic conditions press more and mere 
heavily upon us, it is sad, but true, that pupils 
drop out of school earlier. Statistics 
that pupils remain in school but very few 
years, few of them more than five or six years, 
half of them only five years, a third. of them 


show 
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only four years. The effect of manual and 
industrial instruction will be to promote the 
interest of the parents in the school, and to 
compensate for the contrast between schoo} 
and life. Because for the majority of the 
people, especially for the people without prop 
erty, the school is so little a preparation for 
life and action, are so many of the parents 
without anything more than a passive interest 
in it. 

To meet the present condition with refer 
ence to the growing tendency to drop out of 
school in the sixth-year grade, it will be nec 
essary for the State to reach down lower, as to 
age, and to organically unite the genuine Froe- 
belian kindergarten to the school. In the kin 
dergarten proper, Froebel made the training 
of the hands with the little children the cente: 
of education around which other exercises were 
systematically grouped. The child’s instinct 
for activity is cultivated, nourished, and di 
rected towards the beautiful und the useful. 
In passing under review the entire system of 
Froebel, we find that manual training stands 
in the foreground until the age of ten; from 
the tenth to the thirteenth year, manual and 
industrial training and formal instruction are 
made equal in importance; and from the thir 
teenth year on, instruction stands in the fore 
ground. Until the thirteenth year, the work 
in manual and industrial training is princi 
pally done from models, but the pupils now be 
gin to work from drawings, until they are able 
to make their own designs. Kinds of work 
and training are chosen from an educational! 
standpoint, with regard to theoretical instruc- 
tion and especially to the prominent needs of 
the country, State, or community. 

The “new education” advocates of manual 
and industrial instruction in the public schoo! 
name it manu-mental training; and they justly 
claim for it, among many other things, the fo! 
lowing: 

1. That it. without artificial means, forces 
the pupil to concentration, attention, and per 
severance. Whoever will accomplish anything 
by labor must acquire the power of concen 
tration, must be attentive and persevering, 
otherwise it will not succeed, and the mistakes 
are more easily manifested than in the schoo! 
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nd sork Which deals only with the intellectual During the work a crowd of contingencies and 
the side of the pupil. difficulties which compel observation, investi- 
to ». That it awakens and trains the powers gation, comparison, and invention, make their 
0 ind talents which would otherwise remain dor- appearance. 
he mant and untrained. 5. That it exercises the senses, hands, mem 
p Many talents, if at an early age they are bers, powers, talents, faculties, and makes them 
or | properly recognized and trained, become skillful in practical activity, comprehending 
ts wrested, Once arrested, it is very difficult for the whole pupil from the good side of his na- 
st them to be called forth again, and still more ture, and brings only his good powers into ac- 
for them to be developed. The present or- tion. 

T inary school for study hardly awakens an! 6. That it teaches the pupil to know, love, 
if trains the artistic talents at all. and respect labor, to appreciate correctly the 

That it secures knowledge and under. value of the products of labor, and to compre- 
Lo tanding much more easily, quickly, impres-  hend the economic and social value of hand- 
e vely, and hence more lastingly. That laboring people. 

‘+h is apprehended through many sensi+ 7. That it leads the pupil to a recognition of 
g ind powers gains admittance into the mind his powers as well as to a recognition of their 
ZI more quickly and easily, and makes a greater limits, and teaches him to value the powers of 
e | more lasting impression. others as well as the people themselves. 
t |. That 1t teaches the pupil to value, ob If necessary, we would plead specially, 
| «rye. investigate, test, compare, and invent earnestly and unceasingly for a recognition of 
. fo construct an object, whether after a mode! the educational, economic, and social necessity 
f y a drawing, the pupil must take careful ac- for manual and industrial instruction in the 
s ount of the important relation of the three public school, but that which has become nec- 
dimensions: and in working, he must keep in essary in the world, whether by progressive 
mind the measure, and compare the form of knowledge or by chinged relations, like a 
p the whole as well as of the individual parts. power of nature, will break and make its way. 
, HISTORY SUGGESTIONS 


LUCY WATKINS 


History is one of the most interesting ard 
practical studies in the whole school currien- 
luni: vet many teachers find it a hard study 
to teach children. Perhaps this is due to 1 
vrong conception about the time when chi! 
ren should begin to learn history, or to a fail- 

to grasp the ultimate purpose for which 
story is taught. 

rhere are three elements to be considered 1 
teaching history—the human element, biogra- 
phy; the story element, narrative; and the 


tional element, philosophy. “History is 


a succession of events in the lives of the 
vreat men of all ages;” so teach the lives of 
men who make history. “History is the record 

f the life of a nation;” so teach the child to 
nvert these events in the lives of great men. 


into the story of the life of the nation.” We 
are all wise after the event, we study history 
that we may be wise before the event;” and 
since history repeats itself teach, cause and 
effect of historical events. This, I think, * 
the ultimate purpose of learning history. 

Before, however, the child can be taught the 
philcsephy of history, his interests must be 
aroused in the study of history; and he must 
be taught how to study history. 

The human element is the best point from 
which to interest children in the study of his- 
tory; so teachers should begin early to arouse 
this interest. Using the child’s own experience 
as the starting point. he must be led gradually 
from the history of people and places which 
he knows. to the broader knowledge of those 
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From the time the child 
first comes to schoo] he should be encouraged 


he does not know. 
to relate incidents in his own experience; then 
incidents in the lives of his parents, of the 
oldest people he knows, and about the oldest 
He should be told 
the story of the historical points of interest 


houses in the community. 


nearest his home. When practical he should 


visit these places. As he grows older and his 
imagination, his powers of expression and of 
these 


a more or less continuous narrative. 


reasoning mature, he should connect 
facts into 

Ilaving created an interest around the study 
of history, the next step is to teach the child 
text-book. It 


what grade the study of history is begun, this 


how to use a matters not in 


foundation must be laid. There is nothing less 
interesting to the pupil, nor more hopelessly 
discouraging to the teacher than for a class to 
attempt to learn history for the first time from 
the basis of a text-book. 

The first 
and must be studied in the class. 


lessons assigned should be short, 
In this way 
to the 
more important events in the lesson, and grad- 


the teacher is able to draw attention 
ually develop in the pupil the faculty to recog- 
nize these facts for himself. Without 
such guidance, it is curious to see what unim- 
portant details the child’s mind will fasten it 


some 


self upon, utterly failing to grasp anything 
of more importance. 

The best books for beginners are those of the 
Teach first the 
man, hold him up as an example to follow or 


lives of the makers of history. 


to shun; make the members of the class realize 
the live man; then weave the story of his life 
into the story of the nation; show the influ- 
ence of the man’s life upon the life of his 
country. 

In the more advanced grades the subject 
should be studied differently. The pupils 
should do more serious thinking and work out 
the principals of history for themselves. In- 
stead of grouping events around the life of 
one man, the period should be the unit of 
study. 

In preparing for the study of a period, the 
pupils should be reviewed concerning their 
previous knowledge of the men and events of 
the period. A reasonable amount of collateral 
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reading, relative to the people, manners and 
customs, and events of the times, should be » 
quired. Each lesson should embrace the thre 
aims of history; biography, narrative, and 
philosophy. Each lesson should also lead dis 
tinctly up to what follows. Pupils should 
give facts which link to-day’s lesson with thar 
of yesterday, or of last week’s. They siv 
parallel events of the period under study | 
contemporary history of other places and na 
tions, and when expedient, should parallel t\y 
influences of that period with those of the 
present day. They should be taught the pr 
vailing tendencies of the times, and be able t 
trace the influence of those tendencies upor 
later history. 

Facts of history should be taught and « 
cussed from every standpoint. Especial!) 
should pupils realize that there is more thi: 
Make then 


search for facts on both sides: so that_the 


one side to every controversy. 


may be just to both sides in forming their 
opinions. 

Pre 
pare your pupils through the experience of his 
torical knowledge of previous conditions ar 
results to face and solve the problems of thei: 
times. 


Teach principles rather than politics. 


Lay foundations of knowledge, whic! 
will give your pupils a broader vision; and 
one which will help them see their countrys 
welfare from a higher and more patriot 

plane than that of selfish interests, or of party 
platform. 





The sour man is always sour: the milk of human 
kindness in his heart is curdled; there is no sweet- 
ness in the acid principle of his composition. nature 
has given him a quantum sufficit of lemon juice, but 
he has forgotten the saccharine ingredients; he is 
sour from the rising of the sun to the going down of 
the same, in sunshine and moonshine, twilight and 
gaslight. When he awakes in the morning he grum- 
bles because it is time to get up; his coffee is always 
too hot or too cold; his toast and his steak either 
overdone or underdone; he finds nothing satisfactory 
in the morning papers. When he goes out he in- 
variably grumbles at the weather; if it is a little 
cool he calls is arctic weather; if mild he compares 
it to the tropics; should it drizzle, he declares it 
rains pitchforks; and a gentle breeze is a hurricane 


In ourselves the sunshine dwells, 

From ourselves the music swells; 
By ourselves our life is fed 

With sweet or bitter or daily bread. 
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AN EASTER VISION I cried aloud as the vision 


Dawned on my waking eyes; 


ee. a “Lo, this is the spirit of Easter, 


| slept, and the earth was sleeping This marvelous, sweet surprise; 
lhe flowers, the grass and the trees: After the sleep and the dreaming, 
| woke, and they swayed before me Rising from death and the sod, 
\t the kiss of the fresh’ning breeze. Souls that have burst their fetters 
ers that were rich in color, Bathed in the light of God.” 
elds that were velvet-shod, 
s that were softly budding, * * * manibus date lilia plenis 
essed by their Maker, God. Aeneid VI, $83. 
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SOME AIDS IN TEACHING COMPOSITION 


LULA O. ANDREWS 


STIMULATIVE ASSIGNMENTS 


\n eminent psychologist is credited with 


statement that algebra has caused more 
eartache than any other subject in the sec- 
It is to be feared that he had 
with the victims of 


’ aary school. 
er come into contact 
usual composition assignment, else he 
ild have been persuaded that composition 
st share the honors with algebra in its 
effect upon the heart. There is scarcely any 
to doubt that if one-half of the ab- 
horrence that pupils feel toward composition 


reason 


grows out of a thorough misconception of 
ts aim, the other half grows out of the formi- 
lable character of the assignments with which 
they struggle. 

No part of the composition teacher's work 
ifter the establishment of a reasonable pur- 
pose 
such 
tion, such skilful presentation, as the choice 
If through ignor- 


deserves such sympathetic approach. 


assiduous care, such generous prepara- 
ind assignment of subjects. 
ince, laziness, or lack of sympathy he fails 
continually at this vital point, there is no 
later duty or process through which he may 
itone for his sins against his pupils by un- 
doing the mischief he has done. The nature 
of the assignments made, including the man- 
ner of making them, is, therefore, one of the 
unfailing tests of the forceful teacher of com 
position. 

If the mission of composition is to make 
t possible for boys and girls to think and 
to express their thoughts to better purpose 
n the ordinary occurrences of daily life, it 
follows as a fundamental principle that the 
subjects chosen must harmonize with that 


finetion and contribute to its fulfillment. In 
view of this aim, there are three characteris- 
ties which an appropriate assignment should 
possess: (1) it should be of reasonable diffi- 
ulty, within the grasp of students who apply 
themselves, and possible of worthy accom- 
plishment through proper effort; (2) it should 


the actual interests of 


boys and girls, not remote from the familiar 


be closely related to 
happenings of their everyday lives, nor alien 
to the natural feelings, thoughts, and desires 
of youth; (3) it should be stimulating and 
Vitalizing in its nature, appealing as directly 
and as strongly as possible to thought and 
imagination and the desire for expression. In 
the last analysis, however, it may be seen that 
the third quality really includes all others 
“All subjects are good,” declares a distin 
guished authority, “provided you will per 
suade your pupils to write about them natur 
That is a 
If followed to its 
out of 


ally, spontaneously, and frankly.” 
very, Very large proviso. 


logical conclusion, — it must swe p 


existence many big subjects hitherto em 
ploved for school exercises in writing. 
How is it possible lo persuade boys and 
girls from fourteen to erghiteen vears of 
age to write “naturally, spontaneously and 
frankly” about such themes as 7he Plane 


tary Syste m. The Architecture of Egypt. Pre 


j, istorie Man, Through Nature lo Nature 9 
(fod, The Transcendence of Music “Be yond 
the A lps Lies Italy.” The Sacredness of the 


('onstitution, The Defects of Demor racy, 
Ishen’s Philosophy, The Spiritual Symboliam 
of “The Idylls of the King.” Was Jlamlet 
Mad? 

Some composition classes are condemned, 
like Sisyphus, to the incessant toil of rolling 
heavy stones uphill. They are compelled to 
contend habitually with tasks that are un- 
reasonably long and hard, and unsuited to 
their stages of physical and mental develop- 
Their 


plined powers are expected to grapple with 


ment. immature minds and undisei- 


problems of thought and expression belonging 


rather to mature, well-trained, experienced 
thinkers—problems more appropriate to the 
critic, scientist, statesman. or philosopher. 
Indeed, the stoutness and solidity of the topics 
sometimes assigned them would seem to sug- 


gest the need of crowbars, pickaxes, and nitro- 
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glycerin instead of pencils, and ink. 


And the mutilated results of their unwilling 
attacks upon such subjects do sadly resemble 


pens 


some upheaval caused by tam- 
Yet, 


under such circumstances, who can justly eriti- 


the chaos of 
pering ignorantly with dangerous things. 
cize them when second-hand information that 


is scarcely understood, ill digested, and not 


at all enjoyed, appears in their papers as 


scrappy, disjointed, fragmentary facts, dis- 
located phrases and clauses, grotesque sen 


tences, and mangled, senseless paragraphs ? 

Is it not just barely possible that many a 
teacher of composition would himself be ter 
rified if called upon to speak or write about 
ignorantly 


the subjects he thoughtlessly or 


imposes upon his classes? It would have a 


salutary effect if every teacher would con 
scientiously and sternly test his assignments 
own ability to fulfill, with 
the 


The revelation might 


in the light of his 


interest and 


uccess, 


makes of his pupils. 


startle him into serious thought concerning 
the pedagogical 3 undness., to say nothing of 


the questionable honesty, of setting tasks for 


his classes that are impossible for his own 


Twenty-four hours of 
this 


powers of attainment. 


whole-hearted self-communion at point 
should be sufficient to bring any fair-minded 
teacher to a state of humility and contrition 
that would lead him to a diligent study of 
his pupils’ abilities and needs, and make him 
them henceforth 


resolve to oly e a square deal 


in their struggle for « xpressional power. 
The stimulative assignment precludes first of 
too hard, 
? 


for those that are ad ypted to the physical and 


all, then, subjects that are and calls 
mental immaturity and the social inexperience 
of youth. Students find no incentive to effort. 
no spur to activity, in constantly overtaxing 
their 


yond their reach. 


powers and straining after what is be- 
Such a process does not re 
sult in healthy growth, but in exhaustion of 
body and mind, and in overwhelming discour- 
agement of soul. It 


pernicious habits of superficiality and insin- 


likewise establishes the 


verity in thought and expression, and sets up 
thse and misleading standards of excellence. 


reqturements he 
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More serious still, it tempts boys and girls 
the corrupt practices of copying wholesale 
from books and encyclopedias, of begging. 
borrowing, or stealing unlawful help from 
classmates, and of buying, outright, whole 
compositions from those unscrupulous enougn 
to sell their brain-power in such a business 

There should be no desire to rid the assiyp- 
ment of all difficulty, nor any attempt to per 
suade pupils that learning to write is an easy 
matter. We cannot gain strength in any line 
of endeavor without paying a just price in 
time and energy. Certainly it is impossible 
to do so in composition. It is only untimely 
and unjust difficulty that we should guard 
against. We should help pupils to appreciate 
and respect the legitimate difficulties of writ- 
ing and to face them with courage fer the 
sake of the immeasurable benefits growing out 
of mastery. To this end, every theme skould 
be hard enough to call forth their very best 
effort; yet it should be easy enough to en 
courage them to undertake it without undue 
dread, and to assure them of creditable per 
formance through faithful endeavor. 

We are not threatened just yet with any 
grave danger of swinging to the hurtful ex 
treme of simplicity, for the reaction against 
the inflated ideals of the traditional pedantry 
that has so long urged us to the impossible 
In composition has only just begun. By way 
of an interesting experiment, I once gave a 
good third year high school class—without 
letting them know it at the time—a long series 
of assignments from an elementary language 
book intended for the fourth and fifth grades. 
Occasionally there were very slight modifica 
tions in the exercises, but generally no changes 
at all; yet not once did the assignment prove 
to be a weak baby-task that the class could 
perform, in their laziness, without genuine 
effort. On the contrary, some of the most 
profitable and most spirited results they ever 
produced grew out of those elementary sub- 
jects. 

Appropriate assignments imply not only 
moderate and reasonable difficulty, but also a 
steady pregression in the degrees of difficulty. 











The four years’ work should represent an 
orderly succession of well-graded assignments ; 
otherwise, we may keep students indolently 
marking time upon the same plane of effort 
throughout the whole course, or we may ask 
them in the first year achievements that we 
should be satisfied, even proud and grateful, 
to obtain in the fourth. Every assignment, 
or every series of assignments, should be 
planned as a signileant part of a forward 
movement, “a precious and necessary step in 
the pathway to power.” 

In the second place, the stimulative assign- 
ment insists upon subjects that touch the 
myriad activities and experiences of the 
pupils’ own lives. It does not lead classes 
through limitléss space in pursuit of strange, 
foreign subjects far removed from their own 
individual world. It calls them home to 
their own firesides, as it were, to loved scenes 
and surroundings, and decrees kindly that 
their expressional powers shall be cultivated 
in a favorable, congenial atmosphere. It re- 
veals from day to day, the rich language re- 
sources of their own familiar environment, 
pointing out valuable material within easy 
reach, but generally unappreciated and neg- 
lected, or scorned as hackneyed and trivial, 
because of its very nearness and familiarity. 
It says, “Thou shalt not!” when the teacher, 
forgetful of his pupils’ immediate interest and 
pressing needs, would push them on to those 
that may possibly surround them—and _ possi- 
bly may not—ten or twenty years hence. It 
helps pupils to remain boys and girls as long 

they should, and encourages their powers 
of thought and expression to grow normaily 
ind frankly upon their own gradualiy rising 
plane of living. It prevents their being 
forced prematurely to the higher plane of ma- 
ture manhood and womanhood where they 
must face and discuss the complexities and 

tleties of adult experiences and social situ- 
ations for which they have, as yet. neither 
lear ideas nor fitting words. 

\bove all things else, the truly stimulative 

ignment calls forth latent, unused powers 
of the mind and heart and tongue, and quick- 
ens them into healthful and pleasurable activ- 
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ity. It emboldens the timid and self-distrust- 
ful and “contributes its small emancipation 
to their tied-up minds and tongues.” It lures 
the strong, adventurous mind into untrodden 
paths of a new and unexplored region of 
ideas. It stirs up drowsy, inactive imagina- 
tions and tempts them into dallying with un- 
accustomed fancies. It deftly touches some 
hidden source of feeling and sends it flowing 
through a new channel of expression. And 
always, always it strives to inerease the need 
and deepen the desire for communication, 
making thus the strongest appeal to genuine 
self-expression. 

But where can such subjects be found? In 
the lives of our pupils, if we but study them 
with seeing eyes, hearing ears, open minds, 
and understanding hearts. What have boys 
and girls to express¢ What do they know 
best? In what do they take deepest interest? 
What do they talk about with greatest free- 
dom and joy? Themselves and their own 
affairs—daily happenings at home, at school, 
on the street: their families, friends, and ac- 
their 


quaintances; their duties and pleasures; 


books, lessons. and sports: their clothes and 
other belongings: their visits and vacations: 
their likes and dislikes: their joys and sor 
rows; their needs and wishes; their disap- 


pointments and vexations: their thoughts, 


feelings and imaginings: their hopes and 
fears; their plans and ambitions. They are 
always talking when they are out of our heat 
skilfi | 


enough to tap the stream of self-interest. we 


ing, and if we are wise enough and 
shall succeed in easing their minds of much 
sincere and vigorous self-expression. Through 
out the high school course, at least four 
should 


be drawn from these intimate affairs of thew 


fifths of their composition assignments 


own experience and observation. The other 
fifth may be based upon the experience of 
other persons, and drawn from the resources 
of other studies, in so far as the subjects se- 
lected are, or may become, permanent factors 
in the enlargement. enrichment, vitalization 
and socialization of their own lives. 

Again, the good assignment is suggestive 
and flexible 


rather than prescriptive and 
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ironclad. It is liberal enough in scope to al- 


low for personal preferences, for diversity of 
gifts and taste and for po sible outcrop- 
pings of individuality; but it is never broad 
enough to be vague, indefinite, and mislead 
Ing. Very eldom, if ever. should high school! 
pupils be left to select their own subjects, 
without suggestions of any kind from their in- 
structor. When they are, they are frightened by 
the bign incl rilcne of the empty space 


stretching ahead of them, and they dissipate 


their energies by worrying over the choice of 
a theme. ‘There should be some sort of as- 
signment then, yu t narrow enough to con 


tain some clear and definite starting point for 
but to 


confine all of them in straight jackets of the 


every student, not restricted enough 


same pattern. 


“But 


may we not consult model topic-lists 
given in text books and educational maga- 
Zines ¢~ ask any teachers. 


Yes, certainly we may 
done so, we should be 
to them 
attractive they 
the particular 1 


But after we have 
strong minded enough 
throw aside, however tempting and 


may sound, unless they suit 
ceeds of our particular classes. 
A teacher who truly knows his class and truly 
hi for himself the 


best of all hie de] topie lists, and should insist 


knows subject can make 
upon the privilege of doing so without inter- 
ference. 

The inspiriting effect of an assignment de- 
pends quite as the 


which it as upon the nature of 


much upon manner In 


Is announced 
the subject. The discerning realizes 
that his first assignment to a class of begin- 


ners 18 a 


teacher 


critical event in in 
Ile cannot afford, for their sake and 
his own, to throw out a subject indifferently 
and coldly during the last half-minute of the 
recitation, as if he had just thought of it 
for the first time and wished that he might 


never have to think of it again. 


his career and 
theirs. 


He knows 
that the pupils are waiting for this first as- 
signment with tense muscles and set teeth. 
Appreciating both his opportunity and his 
danger, he makes the fullest and most sym- 
pathetic preparation for the crisis and hope- 
fully resolves 


upon a limbering-up process 
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intended to relax those muscles and \ 
those teeth for good and all, if possible. [1p 
decides upon a very simple oral theme-group 
to cover several days, a sort of informa! coy 


versational campaign, planned to accom 


lock 


LISD 
it least three things: to help him esta Ish 
friendly relations with his pupils; to dispel 


some of their antagonism toward composi' 
and to supply every day some simple but po 
tent that will set them to thinking 
and keep them thinking until they dis 


stimulus 


er, With some degree of confidence and pleas 
ure, that they really have something to say, 
after all. 

The specific method of carrying out such 
a plan as this depends absolutely upon the 
teacher’s personality; it cannot be prescribed 
for him by another. It is not impossible, 
however, for another to imagine his first visi 
ble He has 


chosen as the first source of material. let us 






movement in the campaign. 


<ay, the wealth of incidents surrounding his 
pupils’ childhood. He meets the class in good 
spirits, but makes no announcement of his 
plans and intentions—those are his own care 
fully uncon- 


scious of their painful expectancy, he begins 


guarded secrets. Seemingly 
to speak in easy, conversational tones, as if he 
had casually joined a group of friends. He 
appears in no hurry to think about work, but 
talks on in a leisurely fashion, pleasantly re- 
counting some interesting and amusing exper- 
ences from his own childhood—his first night 
away from home, possibly, his first punish- 
ment, his first ride on a railroad train, his 
first dollar, his first gun, and the like. Ils 
keen, quiet eye soon discovers that the pupils 
When 
they gradually relax into more comfortable 
positions, and their anxious faces lose their 
strained expression, he puts out an unseen 
hand of the spirit and gently draws into the 


are beginning to breathe more cxsily. 


conversation a few of the more willing ones, 
whose kindling eyes and flushing cheeks seem 
to indicate dawning interest and a slight in- 
flux of courage. At last he suggests, quite 
as a matter of course, that they will find it 
interesting to recall, before the next meeting 


of the class, some of their own earliest recol- 











‘= 





ns and first experiences. The pupils dis 
perse, their memories already straying along 
easant paths of childhood, and the stimu- 
issignment has begun to do its work! 

Of one thing we may rest happily assured: 
f we will but give more time to this pre- 

tionary and animative policy of discussing 
| assignments freely and encouragingly be 
fore the work is attempted, we shall have, 
ifter the work is done, less cause for disap- 

tment and discouragement 
ind unfruitful results. It is here that we 
have our best opportunity to save students 
from the compulsion and drudgery and slav- 
iness of composition. It is here that we 
in do most to put them under the kindly, 
irmonious leading of their subjects instead 
f leaving them at the mercy of their own 
moods and fears. 

In addition to the character of subjects and 
the manner of presenting them, the frequency 
if composition assignments also offers a dis- 

rbing problem. How can the abundant prac- 

e that breeds ease be provided without 

rloading both pupils and teachers? Many 
xperiments have been tried in seeking the 


over barren 


right solution, but not with satisfaction to 
nybody. One thing, however, seems tolera- 


certain: that under our present educational 
vstem—which permits, with scarcely a qualm 
nscience, staggering and inhuman physi- 
il conditions to burden composition teach 
ng—the daily theme is unwise for high school 
pils, and absolutely out of the question 
' teacher, unless his principal contemplates 
inslaughter, or he himself deliberately en- 
tertains the hope of suicide. The scheme of 
listribution that has brought the best results 
ng my own experiments, is a simple, flex1- 
ble system of theme-groups with breaks or 
eathing-spaces between the groups. Each 
series contains from three to five short exer- 
in immediate succession, based upon 
dred subjects or upon different phases of 
same subject, and working toward the 
Every group is introduced by a 


—_ 
10! 


e end. 


veneral diseussion of the topics and principles 
olved and is brought to a 
inite conclusion in a paper or talk some- 
the preceding exercises. 


more or less 


rhat longer than 
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Profitable employment is found in reading 
and discussing illustrative material parallel 
with the next assignment, in personal confet 
ences between teacher and pupils, in making 
concrete investigation into some needy techni 
eality, or in some brisk, enjovable form of 
diversion. 

And just here, in this connection, an earn 
est plea must be made for the light, merry 
side of composition, for wholesome fun and 
recreation are as greatly needed here as else 
where. An occasional departure from the 
more dignified assignments sends classes on to 
the next theme-group rested in body, refreshed 
in mind, renewed in spirit. An alert teacher 
can easily find ingenious plan 
his purposes among the guessing and writing 


adaptable to 


contests popular in social gatherings, and also 
familiar 


games. and sentence-games. ‘Thy 


in various thinking-games, word- 
advertising 
pages of the periodicals, too, sometimes offer 
prize contests cleverly involving some brief, 
definite task in composition. An occasional 
hit of composite or individual verse-making 


school song. a limerick, a 


may be tried—a 


“east, an acrostic, greetings and wishes fer 
ps steards. Christmas and birthday ecards and 

1 ] ] . 
which they 


valentines. Besides the diversion 


afford. 


draw 


these smal! pieces of writing often 
delightful 


humor and originality, thereby serving a gra- 


out a wholesome type of 
cious function in both composition and life. 
The philosophy of the assignment in com- 
position. we may nelude. is a question of 
both matter and spirit. After all. the problem 
of stimulus is not solved by making work easy 
pupils 
To make bovs and 


and pleasant to do, but by making 
strong and eager to dare. 
girls self-reliant and fond of struggle in a 
quiring the mastery over useful 
ideal 
possible of realization, vet it is the only one 


And 
our hope of approaching it does not lie in the 


expression 
may seem. to some. an altogether tm 


to which we may safely vield ourselves. 


employment of any wonderful, mysterious 
means. but in the constant, faithful use of 
those simple agencies that are provided by the 
homely, commonplace things of our daily ex 
istence, the things nearest to our thoughts and 


deepest in our affections. 
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THE PLACE @f the STORY IN the KINDERGARTEN 


LUCY S. COLEMAN 


“If we are good will you tell us a story ¢ ‘ 


What a world of pathos is here revealed in 
the almost daily life of the teacher—the pa- 
tient, conscientious, devoted, but humor-lack- 
ing teacher who fails to see the inversion of 
the true order which this plea reveals. li 
she knows her materials, and by that is meant 
two things—the children under her care and 
the materials at her disposal for helping them 
to the higher levels of life—if she knows her 
materials she will never have the question put 
in this order, but with ready insight be sure 
that the first. By every 
right, born and acquired, the story belongs to 


the child. 


feeble, even depraved the story is for him and 


story should come 


Never mind what he is, lowly, 
whether in school er Sunday School, play- 
ground or public library, social. center or in 
the home, the story should be his for the asi- 
ing, no price demanded, “no questions asked.” 

It may be claimed in all modesty that the 
well-trained kindergartner does know her ma- 
terials, is familiar with the essential needs of 
childhood, and the educational instrumentali- 
ties of Froebel, the 
Plato. 
ner, with be-ribboned diplomas and the im- 


greatest educator since 


But even the best trained kindergart- 


institutions 
must of her own, inner self, centribute what 


primatur of great educational 
can never be conferred with a college degree, 
of humor 
which goes hand in hand with imagination. 


a strong sympathy and a_ sense 


Furthermore, she must forget her learning, 


only hinting deep mysteries of knowledge 


once in a while by such words as “Abracada- 
bra” or “Open, Sesame!” which have the magic 
power of clearing the way for the bold ad- 
venturer in the same way (and for the same 
reason), acts like the magic key that is hid in 
the duck’s egg in the bottem of the well thai 
is under a church in the heart ef the wilder- 
ness. The kindergartrer, too, not depending 
upon the saving grace of her Alma Mater, keep 
alive her fresh childlike wonder, her rever- 


ence, if you will, for the story that she tells. 


Again she must love to tell stories, welcome 
every opportunity, enjoy the experience yy 
less than the children who listen and punctw. 
ate with “What next?” 

This is all very paper, says the 
gradgrind, but how does this help the actual 


well on 


The answer be. 
For those to whom edv. 


work in the school room? 
gins with a negative. 
cation is summed up in the three R’e, there 
no answer. For those, however, who conceive 
education as a process co-extensive with life, 
to whom the goal of education is not the ac- 
cumulation of facts, but the development of 
virtue in terms of conduct, for 
such as these the use of the story in the school 
room is very real and practical. 

1. The story holds up to the child a mirror 
wherein he views his own experience. We 


character or 


look out before we look in and we find our 
true selves (and self knowledge is the pre- 
requisite of moral growth), in exact propor- 
tion, as we go away from ourselves and enter 
into the lives of others. Tell the little ones 
in simple, good English, such stories as the 
Three Bears, Red Riding Hood, The Three 
Little Pigs, Jack, the Giant Killer, and trust 
them to make the application. The forcing 
process defeats its own end, so remembering 
that seeds germinate in darkness, prepare the 
soil, drop in the kernel and wait. 

2. The story gives the benefit of vicarious 
experience and such themes as the wandering: 
of Ulysses, Paradise Lost, Faust and _ the 
Prodigal Son are to us grown-ups, what Red 
Riding Hood, Cinderella and Beauty and the 
Beast are to the children—vicarious experi- 
ences by which we may be in the world and 
yet not of it, in the sense of personal deeds. 

3. The story is the child’s introduction to 
literature and his acquaintance with simple 
rhymes, jingles, poems and folk tales mark his 
entering upon his literary inheritance, which 
is but the richer for each new generation. 

4. Through the story and open door to 


what Peter Pan calls the “Never Never Land,” 
the imagination is stimulated and the little 











-Ole 


le 





sets out upon the way that carries him 
from the actual to the ideal, from the limited, 
often stultifying present, to those “far off, 
livine events to which the whole creation 
moves,” where man’s transcendent power has 
onquered time and space, overcome the ob- 
nacy of material, transformed the desert 
‘o an Eden, made over the earth in his own 
ceness. Need we do more than point to 
Galilee, Newton, to Franklin, Edison, Mar- 
to Roentgen, and the Wright brothers, 
answer to the trivial commonplace that 
ese are idle dreams. Let those who fear 
that the development of the child’s imagins- 
tion is the first step in lying, investigate the 
istory of the simplest adjunct of modern 
fe, let them but consider the meaning or 
place in the world of art and science, and 
they will be confounded with their own in- 
onsistency. Another point for imagination 
« the consequent development of the sense of 
humor the savor of which redeems from hope- 
essness the most trying situations in life. Far 
removed from ignorant familiarity or irrev- 
erence which masks itself under the form of 
humor and continues to pollute morals of 
hildhood in the popular colored supplement, 
true humor implies the ability to see true rela- 
tions and the consequent human sympathy. 
5. Whatever else we may claim as the effect 
if the story in educational work, its ethical 
value is acknowledged by all. From whence 
have we derived our ideals of courage, nobil- 
ty of soul, truth, and faithfulness if not from 
ng and story of that glorified, mythical 
time “when knighthood was in flower?” Have 
we an ideal of tender, self-sacrificing mother- 
hood, strong, enduring, devoted fatherhood ? 
History and fiction have framed this concep- 
tion and first presented to our minds the con- 
ous realization of the beauty and strength 
f our own family ties. Is it desired that 
r future men and women have some idea of 
- meaning of the term “My Country,” which 
- but a larger home and exercises the same 
seneficent care over all its members? Then 
rour very present help be found in stories of 
King Arthur, of Roland, Camillus, Regulus, 
Fabricius, of Jean d’Arec, Washington and 
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Lee. Have we preached ad nauseam about 
distinctions between good and evil, appealing 
in vain to the moral sense that is yet unde- 
veloped, awaiting the quickening touch of ex- 
perience, vicarious or personal? Tell with 
simple directness the story of David and 
Goliath, the myth of Siegfried, St. George 
and the Dragon. Do we wish to develop the 
spirit of reverence, to preserve wonder and in- 
culeate genuine worship? Such fairy tales 
as The Sleeping Beauty, The Ugly Duckling, 
Mrs. Gatty’s beautiful story of the Dragon 
Fly or her Lesson of Faith” will avail more 
(at the right time), than a ream of sermon 
stuff. 

6. Last, but not least, is to be estimated the 
pure joy it gives, drawing to the story-teller 
every sort, kind and condition of immature 
being, who thirsts for that larger experience 
and who stands in need of that exaltation of 
spirit which is the result of leaving one’s own 
concerns and petty round and entering other- 
where, other lands as real as those to the act 
ual traveler, where, in every pool, each float- 
ing cloud or shining star, in the cup of the 
flower, in insect, bird and man, he finds him- 
self reflected. 

Shelly’s lines fitly describe this joy spirit 
of the child: 
of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers- 
All that ever was 
Joyous and clear and fresh 
Thy music doth surpass.” 


“Sound 


The immediate reaction from the story is 
readily seen when the child re-tells it, at 
home as well as at school, thus strengthening 
his memory and vocabulary as well as begin 
ning his literary taste and appreciation. An- 
other return is seen when the children drama- 
tize a favorite story and entering most inti 
mately into the life and motives of the char- 
acters. A third reaction that is valuable is 
the illustration in the sand, with paints or 
crayons, with scissors and paste, whereby the 
story takes on a more permanent form, eye and 





210 


ned, the 


ened and artistic taste 


hand are tra visual image strength 
is cultivated. 


A due appreciation of story material as 


i a 
help and inspiration to one’s daily work with 
children will revolutionize the school room 
and change manv a dreary task to a joyous 


This 
a little library of a dozen 
Fairy 


and enlightening experience. material 


1s close at hand 
with 


e-leafed 


of our childhood wil! 


well-selected books, beginning 
Tales. Old, 


dragged from 


dog-eared, los volumes 
the dust 
bring back “The glory and freshness of the 
dream” of 


forgotten days, and we are ready 


now for the new day that has dawned for our 


work. 

No American writer has expressed so well 
as Henry Van Dyke the reverence of the 
Story-teller for the story as he has done in his 


dedication to the collection of essays called 


“The Ruling Passion :” 
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“Lord, let me never tag a moral to a story 
Make ing 
respect my material so much that I dare not 


nor tell a story without a meaning. 
slight my werk. Help me to deal very hon- 
estly with words as with people, because tlie, 
are both alive. Show me that as in a river. 
so in a writing, clearness is the best quaiit, 
and a little that is pure is worth more than 
Teach me to see the loca! 
color without being blind to the inner light. 
ideal that will stand the straiy 
of weaving into human stuff on the loom of 
the real. Keep me from caring more for 
beoks than for folks, for art than for life. 
“Steady me to do my full stint of work as 


much that is mixed. 


Give me an 


well as I can: and when that is done stop 
me, pay what wages thou wilt and help me 
to say from a quiet and grateful heart, Amen.” 


CULTURE, THE IDEAL ¢g¢ THE COLLEGE 


PROFESSOR FRANCIS G. ALLINSON, Brown University 


elected for me by the com- 
| do not object to it if I 


words by 


This title we 
mittee in charge 


may be allowed to premise a few 


way of defining my attitude towards the 


quarrel, stirred up by revisers of our educa- 
chedules, between 
1] 


cultural ele ment In college training. 


tional the vocational and 
I should like to emphasize two things, which 
in my judgment, are important. 
First, the 


clude vocational training while the latter may 


lture does not necessarily ex- 
include culture. The suarre] with the intro 
the 


when vocation- 


vocational training into col- 


I understand it. 


duction of 
lege arises, as 
al comes to mean the pursuit, for immediate 
practical studies, whether 
scientific, linguistic, or economic. Most of us 


the beheve, I 


pese, in some degree of election, under either 


gain, of applied, 


even more reactionary sup- 


the group svstem or whatever plan will se- 


cure a broad training. The desirability of a 


limited choice in accordance with the natural 


bent of the individual, late enough in his de- 


velopment for such tendency to have had 


time to mature, is generally conceded, with 
the proviso that there be also included for al! 
students in college a fair amount of training 
both in certain abstract, theoretical sciences 
on the one hand, and in certain fundamental 
humanities on the other. It is these sciences, 
whether natural or social, and these humani- 
ties, whether history, literature or philosophy, 
which may fairly be considered cultural 
studies. 

It might be urged here that an argument 
for 
years with some show of reason, may easily 
half truths. The state- 


ment is made that the early American Colleg 


vocational training, advanced of ate 


mislead, like other 


had as its main function the education of 
vouth for the Christian ministry, or for t! 
profession of teaching—that it was, in oth 
Now- 


adays, it is claimed, the main purpose of the 


words, purely vocational in character. 


college is to fit men for a different vocation. 
i. e., for practical business life, and, there 
fore, the vocation being changed. the char- 


acter of the training ipso facto, must change 
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with it. 
earier condition in more primitive days of 
republic, it does not follow, after many 
des of applied wealth and civilization, 
that we need content ourselves with any nar 


But granted, for the moment, the 


er conceptions of the functions of the 
higher institutions of learning than has been 
iccepted one in communities of the eld 
d where the college or university bred 
trained with a non-vocational training. 
played a leading role in every walk in 
And furthermore (to take back in part 
what was granted above) in addition to the 
splendid corps of teachers and _ preachers 
trained, vocationally if you will, by our early 
{merican colleges (though mathematics. for 
example, was_cultural and not vocational for 
, clergyman) we should be arbitrarily faisi- 
fying the official register of American demes 
f we left out the equally imposing roll-call 
of statesmen, law-givers and practical men 
who have effectively dedicated to the republic 
minds trained by a curriculum that was for 
them, at least, essentially non-vocational. 
The second caveat that I should like to enter 
n advance is against the flippant misuse of 
the word culture as if it were equivalent to 
effeminacy and dilettantism, or, at best, con- 
noted the idea of selfishness. The werd. in 
fact. has often kept such bad company that 
one is almost afraid to use it freely. But 
however distorted in common use, true cul- 
ture and culture studies imply the discipline 
of knowledge, reverence and self-abnegation. 
Whether the youth, at the parting of the 
ways, chooses at once, as is obviously best or 
necessary for the majority, the training of the 
technical school or of practical life, or whether 
he has sufficient faith in himself to reach out 
first for the cultural and theoretical training 
which is the proper business, although by no 
means the exclusive property, of the college 
n either case there lies before him a virile, 
lificult, and disciplinary path, and any tem- 
perate discussion of the cultural and the voca- 
tional must recognize the dignity and difficul- 
ty of each. The quarrel, therefore, may wel! 
resolve itself into frank recognition of an 
itithesis that undoubtedly exists between 
these two purposes of education. To recog. 


nize this antithesis, while refusing the quarrel, 
might do much towards preserving the in 
There would be 
of destroying the specific values of the 


tegrity of each. less danget 
one 
and the other by reducing them both to the 
least colnmon denominator of a colorless com 
pronilse. 
This 
which is apt to call forth dissent from those 
the 


suggests one further consideration 


who regard a college degree as obvious 
goal of every boy and girl passing through 
able 


to convince mvsel f that everybody should try 


cur common schools. I have never been 


to go to college. Some boys and girls whe 
f< ri of 


for one rea 


would be greatly benefited by this 
higher education, are prevented, 
son or another from going on to it. but, on 
the other hand, many others annually go, or 
are sent, to college whose interests would be 
far better promoted in a manual or technical 
school or even by engaging at once in trade and 
those who have not the 


business. I mean 


strong desire. or, in a smaller number of in 
stances, the ability to assimilate what is really 
worth while in collegiate education. In say 
ing this I do not wish to be misunderstood. 
For many vears now the doors of our colleges 
and universities have been opened wide enough 
for all to enter. The bars to every academic 
campus have long since been so lowered that 
every boy and girl—where no insuperable dis 
ability of health or brain, or family responsi 
bility impedes—may, by earnest work, win 
his or her way up to the attainment of the 
Whatever 


may have been the difficulties of fifty or twen 


highest honors that are offered. 


ty-five vears ago (and I am of the opinion 
that they greatly 
there is now no bar too high for a dominating 


have been exagyverated ). 
ambition to vault. Last winter it 


privilege to know a student in a foreign grad 


was my 


uate school who had begun life as a Texan 


cowboy. works his way through a_ small 
college, carried on his post-graduate career in 
a great New England university, and won a 
competitive scholarship that secured to him 
the opportunity for larger things in his chosen 
field abroad. This. as we all know, is not an 
isolated instance. It should be possible, as it 


is. for every one with the will to receive, to 
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go to college, but the college should not be 
turned into a mere ante-room for the count- 
ing house; it should remain, or rather become 
once more, the training school for a picked 
body of men and women—picked by a process 
of natural selection, not by reason of worldly 
prosperity, not because they are going into the 
learned professions, including that of teach- 
ing, but because, whatever their walk in life, 
they are determined to rise above the level of 
those concerned merely with the getting of 
gain. 

With this much premised as to the content 
of the term culture, and as to the clientele to 
whom the particular form of culture, hitherto 
associated with collegiate training, may justly, 
make its appeal, the recommendation of the 
cultural ideal of collegiate education may be 
condensed in two contrasted but not mutually 
exclusive propositions. They are these. First: 
the man who has submitted himself to cul- 
tural training, although he may, in many in- 
stances, suffer at first from the delay in enter- 
ing the race, is in the long run usually more 
efficient; and, secondly, his appreciation of 
the deeper issues of life transcends his person- 
al fortunes. 

The first of these, of course, ranges, when 
considered apart from the second, along the 
lower scale of human motive, that of material 
success. Stated baldly, the cultural enters the 
race to compete for the very prize that the 
sanguine spectators of the race, as they put 
up their bets, would assign in advance to di- 
rect vocational training. 

No one kind of training is a sure recipe for 
success. The good or bad fortune of personal 
affiliations, health, personal charm and _ per- 
sonal disadvantages, or a dozen kinds of 
chance may make or mar a man’s external 
success. But, after making due allowance for 
the personal equation, it is an open secret that 
when candidates for positions of greater re- 
rsonsibility are sought for, whether in busi- 


ness or professional life, it is, as a rule, nof 
merely vocational training that is demanded. 
The special training for a given business or 
profession is, of course, a prerequisite and this 
must somehow be superimposed, at the cost of 
longer time and subsequent effort, upon the 


previous cultural training of the youth who 
from the outset marks the more distant goa! 
and who elects to pay the cost of rising u/ti. 
mately beyond mediocrity. “This must thoy 
do and not leave the other undene” seems to 
be the formula for larger success. 

Two or three years ago I was impressed by 
the remarks of an effective professor of me- 
chanics, made to a large body of students, 
mainly candidates for engineering degrees. 
He was urging them, as far as possible, to en. 
large their horizon, even at the cost of an 
extra year, by including in their collegiate 
studies non-professional, “unpractical” elect- 
ives. His contention was that a narrow spec 
ialization from the beginning would lead to 
a quicker but cheap success; that the limit of 
their development would be quickly reached: 
that some time after the age of thirty, we wil! 
say, they would find themselves continuaily 
passed over and the larger prizes given to 
those equipped also with wider training. | 
believe that the unprejudiced experience of all 
of us would reinforce this contention. I can 
hardly think of one learned profession or high 
position in the world of business and politics 
in which a man’s understanding of human 
affairs, built up on a knowledge of history, 
literature, philosophy and the arts, may not 
immediately affect his relations with his fel 
lows and, consequently, his success in his 
chosen career. A visiting Docent from Ger- 
many has recently stated that it is again up 
for discussion whether certain innovations in 
the German curriculum, especially the curtail- 
ment of the old classical training, are not pre- 
ducing men less effectively trained for the 
business of life. This, he said, is being close- 
ly watched with growing uneasiness throug!i- 
out Germany. 

The youth, however, may say, and it is only 
natural: Give me swift success in my calling 
and let the future look out for itself. We all 
know that there are many men who make for- 
tunes without a liberal education or, for that 
matter, without any education worth speak- 
ing of. But statistics, I believe, would show 
that, given the same amount of brains (a fac- 
tor often left out of account), the educated 


man wins out sooner or later. Many, perhaps 
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se majority, if they really did not believe this. 
sould not be in college at all. 

The only question, therefore, is whether the 
jberal training of the past is to be still 
fyrther denatured, deprived of its true func- 
on, and made to serve, under its old name, 
the purposes specially provided for and bet- 
er served in the admirable technical schools, 
ready existing. 

This brings us back to our second propo- 
stion, to the far higher and deeper and 
broader purposes of cultural training. Ma- 
rial success is desirable and I firmly believe 
that the wider culture will in the long run, 
nd on the average, most surely secure this 
iso. But, unless a collegiate or university 
«lucation tends also to an appreciation of the 
leper issues of life; tends to secure a ra- 
tonal and ennobling enjoyment after middle 
fe: and makes of supreme importance what 
transcends a man’s personal fortunes, then it 
vould seem that there is little reason for the 
ontinued investment of so many millions in 
education as contrasted with 
of course, no new doctrine. 
It is even trite. It would be an insult to the 
moral sense of our age to re-assert it were it 
not for the “loheres” and the “lo-theres” of 
‘lost guides calling left and right.” James 
Russell Lowell, even so late as the second ha'f 
f the nineteenth century, could not have in- 
terpreted his own vigorous warning: 


this form of 
thers. This is, 


‘Nor attempt the Future’s portals with the 
Past’s blood-rusted key” 


is advice to any new generation to ignore 
experience. We might rather imagine his 
wn scholium on the text to be: Off with 
the blood and rust, by all means, and from 
the clumsy iron forge a master-key that shall 
inlock the doors of the past and the present 
r that may even attempt the future’s jealous 
One master-key—or even a master- 
light of much of our seeing—assuredly is his- 
toric perspective, the correlation of human ex. 
This is not the place for special 


nor . 
portals. 


perience. 


pleading but it has not yet been successfully 
established that a collegiate training, broad 
enough to secure the ideals here upheld, can 
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dispense with the minute study of one or more 
of the great civilizations that lie back of our 
own. When I speak of the perspective of his- 
tory I am referring to no mere outline, sketch 
course. 

When we urge the necessity of such cultur- 
al studies we say, in effect: “Man cannot live 
by bread alone,” and the reply is made: 
“Neither can he live on love, even the love of 
Confronted, as many students are 
in their undergraduate days, with perplexi 
ties as they look out on the world and see the 
grim struggle to obtain and to retain an ad- 
vantageous place in strenuous modern life, it 
may seem that these ideals and this question 
of a higher range of enjoyment are only of 
secondary importance. In reality they are of 
prime importance. And I am _ optimistic 
enough to believe that there is, and always will 
be, a large and saving minority who refuse to 
appraise the values of life in terms of merely 
material success. To reinforce this by illus- 
tration would be needless. Every sympathetic 
teacher has had under observation instances, 
at once pathetic and inspiring, of young men 
or women struggling up along the line, not of 
the least, but of the greatest resistance, in 
order to realize an ideal. 

But to return to our hypothetical student, 
trained with a merely vocational 
Even granted material success attained com- 
paratively early in life, surely there are few 
things more pathetic and less inspiring than 
to see a man or woman unequipped with re- 
sources to appreciate the higher range of en- 
joyments after the first flush of youth and its 
excitements have passed. More than that, I 
need not remind tou how large a proportion, 
especially in the business world, meet disaster. 
often through no fault of their own but sim- 
ply from the unexpected “slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune.” If for the defented, 
for those who make failure there can be found 
a secure life insurance it is the part of wis- 
dom to take out the policy while the premiume 
are not too high. 

A man now prominent in public life in an 
address, two or three years ago, to a gather- 
ing of Yale men in New York, argued that 
the primary purpose of a college education 


ideals.” 


training. 
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wis to teach men, not how to succeed but how 
to bear either success or failure. He said, in 
substance: “Yale should be no more pre uid 
of her son in the White House than of a cer 
tain graduate of h wquaintance who under 
blow after blow thie loss of positions, sick 
nes undevele ped ons, poverty sti]! held his 


head erect, bloody but unbowed. The strong 


appeal, hich just such ‘unpractical’ leas are 


wont to make to men of affairs. was evident 
from the immediate and the subsequent expres 
of 


either at 


from these 
of 
some of them by a turn of fortune’s wheel re 
the of 


SION approval present, men 


the height financial SUCCESS Or, 


duced. ii then own words, to ranks 


those who are ‘down and out.’ ” 
And 1f for 


endowment policy, which is sure to mature, 


the successful also there 1s an 
sure to crown and beautify life in the midst 
of suecess, this too is worth the cost of insur 
Last Athens the 


School of Classical Studies was visited by a 


ance. winter In American 


New York financier who betrayed a very un 


practical delight in his surroundings. To an 
expression of regret that his short stay was 
marred by poor weather, he rephed: “What 


difference does it make? I can be happy sit 
hotel, thinking of Plato and De- 


Yet as president of one of the 


ting in thi 
mosthenes.” 
creat New York banks and by reason of his 
active participation in large business inter 
ests no small part of his attention that morn 
ing had been devoted to the sending of trans 


Atlantic He 


example of a man who had won 


cablegrams. was a stimulating 


great 


ma- 
terial suecess but who found his chief delight 
in the intellectual resources due to his early 
training. 

It will not, I 
implying that there is one hard and fast cur- 


trust, be inferred that I am 


riculum which will secure, amid success and 
failure alike, serenity of mind and moral and 
intellectual contentment. But it is urged as 
a sine qua non of any college or university edu- 
ation, worthy of the name, that it shall in- 
clude with applied 
science a large amount of the theoretical and, 
if you will, unpractical pursuit of truth for 
truth’s sake, careless of its immediate applica- 


The search, in short. for what is uni- 


along some necessary 


tion. 
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versal, good and beautiful. Truth is often g! 
sive. She may lead us a wild goose chase 
out of our way and up blind alleys. w, 
cannot, as Lessing hints, always have try) 
like coin, cash down upon the counter. («s, 
haar. 80 hlank—als oh die Wahrheit V une 
ware.) 

There is a passage in Latin literature ‘, 


miliar to every schoolboy ot former day and 
perhaps even yet too hackneyed to bear quot 
But it sun 
up so well a part of what I am trying to ex 


press that I may perhaps be allowed to cite jt 


ing to the passing generation. 


I refer, of course, to Cicero’s famous praise 
of the humanities The 
foibles. it 


least stands out conspicuous among those w! 


in his Pro Archia. 


Roman statesman, whatever his 
“have enjoyed 
Grreatly, have suffered greatly.” 
He attained the great prizes of human living, 
wrought large things, if not always wise ones, 
for his country and won a conspicuous death 
natural 


talent alone. or 


learning alone is to be preferred, he decides, 


Debating whether 


as all of us would, for the former, but at onc 
brushes aside this dilemma by 
“When and dintin 
guished natural talent there is added a cer 


unnecessary 
adding: to uncommon 
tain training, culture and learning. then ther 
is wont to arise something pre-eminent and 
This is. 


not too arrogant claim for cultural studies 


unique.” and always has been, thi 
The orator, whose life was chequered with pri 
vate grief and public anxiety, concludes his 
“Por 


other things belong neither to all times and 


panegyric with the oft-quoted words: 


ages nor all places; but these pursuits feed our 
growing vears, bring charm to ripened age. 
adorn prosperity, offer a refuge and solace to 
adversity. delight us at home, do not handi 
‘ap us abroad, abide with us through the 
watches of the night, go with us on our trav- 
els, make holiday with us in the country.” 
If this there seems be undue 
emphasis laid enjoyments, even of 
the loftier range, and less thought for self- 
sacrifice, the crown of all living, it is because 
I am unwilling for a moment, by a foolish 
wresting of language, to arrogate to culture % 
her exclusive possession the unselfishness that 


in to 


upon 








nti 


thers 


due 

of 
elf- 
use 
jish 
| ais 
hat 





ay alike dwell under the red shirt of a 
Garibaldi or develop in the tumultous heart 
fa byron, purging his darker nature of self- 
mmolation in the cause of liberty. It is none 
‘he less true, however, that much of the best 
lirected and most far-reaching effort for civic 
ghteousness has flowered in the lives of cul- 
tured men and women. Culture alone, with- 
ut the background of moral purpose, may 
and often does, keep company with selfishness, 
effeminacy, or Byronic vice. But effeminacy 
ind the pursuit of literature, for example, are 
jot, after all, convertible terms as some recent 
sriters would have us suppose. The acciden- 
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tal, by a familiar and hasty generalization, is 
made to represent the universal Cicero's dic- 
tum may be safely enlarged in the light of 
modern biography and we may urge that when 
to natural talent, joined to noble and self-de 
nying character, there is added a certain train 
ing and culture, then there is wont to arise 
some unique and predominant influence for 
good. 

This is not an empty dream, unverified by 
experience. To call it idealistic does not set 
it aside. The subject given me was “Culture 
as the Ideal of the College.” 


RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary Co-operative Education Association 


Junior Leacur Prizes. 
land Made Cook-Apron—We publish 
with this article a pattern or drawing of the 
Mrs. R. D. Bowser of the 


ipron made by 
We wish to have as many 


Richmond schools. 











girls as possible compete for this prize. We 


< 
>= | 


accept only one apron from a league, 
which means that each league will have to 
told an exhibit to determine who makes the 


best apron. Why not at the same time have 


other contests, such as cake and bread and 
candy making? An auction sale of the cake 
and candies would pay for small prizes. The 
apron should be in by May 1, and must be 
accompanied by a statement to the e'fect thas 
all the actual work was done by the girl com 
peting. 


Work.—On accom of 


delay in getting ont a special pamphlet, we 


Boys Agicultural 


have decided to let the boys write a paper, 


telling of their study of agriculture. The pa 
per may be based upon the text book in agri- 
It should tell vhv 


the subject is valuable, and should teil of some 


culture used in the school. 
experiments performed. There is no reason 
why hundreds of boys should not c mpete for 
this $10 prize. 

The Best Leaque. 
the best report of the session’s work will be 
This report must be in by May 1 
The league booklet will tell what constitutes 


The league sending us 


given $10. 


a good league. 


Anti 


sive a prize of $10 


Composition on Consumnption.—The 
Tuberculosis League will 
for the best composition on The Cause and 
Prevention of Consumption. 
be in by May 1. Only one paper from each 
school will be accepted. 


Papers should 


Every Juric I Ls acrue 
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member in the State should compete for this 
prize. 

We invite you to let us know as to whether 
you expect your school to compete for these 


prizes. We urge you to interest your pupils. 











The Crater School Improvement League 


A Ose Room Scnoor Leacue. 

The idea is abroad that the one room school 
in Which so many children are educated is a 
hopeless proposition. Frequently teachers say 
to me, “I would like to beautify my school, 
secure a library, and organize an improvement 
league, but you know I teach a country 
school.” 

The following story of a one room school 
and the flourishing league connected with it 
convinces me that the small school may be 
a very efficient institution. 

The Crater School is in Prince George, 


The build- 
ing is no better than hundreds of such schools 


near the famous Crater battlefield. 
throughout the State. About twenty children 
are enrolled. But it is a wideawake school 
just as wide awake as any city school in the 
State. 

On the Sth of 
regular monthly meeting of the Crater League. 


February I attended the 
On approaching the building the first thing 
that attracted my attention was a_ beautiful 
United States flag, given to the school by the 
Junior Order. On getting nearer I observed 
that the grounds were enclosed with an orna- 
mental wire fence, and that there were two 
newly constructed and well painted sanitary 
entering the school f 


outbuildings. Upon 


found individual drinking cups and an air- 


tight water cooler, some pictures on the wall, 
and a State aid library. Window shades ang 
scrim curtains gave the room a very homelikg 
Would that every one room 
school in the State had these things! 


a ppea rance. 


The league meeting was very interesting, 
One of the district trustees, a clergyman, and 
After the 
formal opening and the reading of reports we 
came to the special feature of the afternoon— 
the presentation of a beautiful picture of 
Robert E. Lee, the gift of the Daughters of 
the Confederacy of Petersburg. Prof. W. k, 
Smithey of the Petersburg High School made 
After the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting the ladies chatted for 


about twenty ladies were present. 


the presentation speech. 


a while and then sought their several con- 
veyances for home. 
I have no hesitancy in saying that the 











The North Staunton Junior League. Halifax county 


Crater League is one of the best in the State, 
and that it is doing a noble work, not only 
for the little children of the community, but 
for the mothers who attend the meetings dur- 
ing vacation even. 

Now the success of this league can be at- 
tributed finally to the teacher of the schoo! 
Miss Belle Webb. So it is with every school 
that ever was and ever will be. 
that every 


I do not mean 

have as_ successful 
league in her school as we find at the Crater. 
for I believe that Miss Webb possesses ex- 
ceptional ability. But what I do mean is that 
wherever a league is successful it is due to the 


teacher can 














wise direction of teacher or principal. Miss 
Webb lives in her school community. The 
: that right at home she has been able to 
nterest practically every pupil and patron in 
er school, entitles her to all the more credit. 
But Miss Webb does not propose to stop with 
own school. The fame of the Crater 
League has spread throughout Prince George 
nd two other schools have invited this 
‘eacher to come over and organize leagues for 
Let a few teachers like Miss Webb be found 
each county and we will close up our office 
| go back to teaching, so that we may be 
gible for the pension and do a work we 
ways had a kind a hankering after. 


A Prrxtep Course or Srupy. 


Every county should have a printed Course 
of Study and Suggestions to Teachers. This 
sees imperative since the superintenaent 
sees so little of his teachers, many ot whom 
ire ignorant of local conditions and regula- 
tions. 

Many counties have such _ publications; 
thers, at this time, are formulating them. 
One of the best we have seen is that issued 
y Supt. P. Tulane Atkinson, of Prince Ed- 
ward. 

This Handbook of Information, as it is 
alled, contains besides a course of study many 
valuable suggestions to the teachers. In it the 
superintendent emphasizes the importance of 
xhool leagues and libraries, and the benefit 
to teachers of educational journals and books. 
Under the heading, Suggestions For the Class 
Room we note the following proverbs which 


every teacher would do well to consider. 


Distinguish between the important and the 
inimportant. 

The teacher who does not study, cannot ex- 
pect her children to study. 

lave a carefully arranged program, and 
egin and end each recitation on time. 

Read carefully prefaces to all text-books 
ind thus get the author’s plan. 

It is not difficult to teach bright pupils. 
A genuine love for the weak and backward 
shows the heart of the true teacher. 
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te 


Make your school room as bright and at 
tractive as possible. Do the same with your- 
self. 

Children respect authority if deliberately 
and justly exercised. 


Crostnc Exercises. 


At the Whittier School, Hampton Insti 
tute, they have a very happy way, I think, 
of closing the day’s session. Fifteen minutes 
before the day ends books are packed and then 
two or three minutes are devoted to house 
cleaning. Every scrap of paper is taken from 
the floor, and the blackboards are erased. 
After this hats and wraps are distributed and 
about ten minutes before the closing bell all 
are sitting quietly in their seats with hands 
folded. During the remaining ten muinutes 
the teacher reads a story or poem to the class. 


WittruMm F. Fox Scnoor—Ricumonpn. 


The school, named after the late superin 
tendent of Richmond, whom the writer loved 
and admired, is situated in Lee District, Rich- 
mond. Before its erection, the John Marshall 
High School was all that Richmond had to 
be proud of in the way of building. Richmond 
is building three new schools this year. It goes 
without saying that the William F. Fox is 
a magnificent school. Besides its many class 
rooms it has a manual training shop, a 
domestic science room and a fine auditorium. 
Of course there is a special room, or rather 
rooms for the kindergarten. 

In the seventh grades there is a male teacher 
who is also assistant principal. 

The city training school is situated in this 
building. Here the graduates of the John 
Marshall School, who desire to teach, are given 
a two year’s course in education. Besides the 
theory, there is practice and observation in the 
various class rooms of the school. 

Joseph H. Saunders, one of the best known 
educators of the State and a former presi- 
dent of the State Teachers’ Association, is 
principal, while the training school is in 
charge of Miss Rosa B. Marks and Miss Char- 
lotte Wray, both well known to the teachers 
of Virginia. 
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PICTURE FRAME MAKING AT AMELIA 

The following informal letter from Prof. J. 
D. Harris, of the Amelia High School, telling 
how he interested all the patrons of his school 
in the matter of procuring pictures for school 
and home good reading. We sincerely 
hope that those teachers who intend getting 
before the 


Harris. 


some picture session closes will 


write to Professor 


Amelia, \ a.. 


Binford: 


eb. 17, 1912. 
Dear Mr. 
Your 


rooms is before me, and I think the sugges- 


ecard, relative to decorating school 


tions good and timely. 


My building is already decorated, and while 


I have over $100 worth of pictures on my 
walls. they cost me absolutely nothing. I 


saw that we could not pay for what we wanted 
when I began here, two years ago, so I sent te 
saltimore and purchased a good picture frame 
making outfit, at a eost of $10.50. I also or- 
dered a supply of nails, picture moulding, and 
wire, 


While I had little 


ng myself, though not enough to hurt, 


- 


some mechanical train- 
none 
of my students knew one thing about the werk. 
We started in and it was only_a short wiile 
before we were able to turn out a good pre 
duet. 

I looked found 
that many of the homes were almost devoid of 
that 


school might render the community a good ser- 


over my community and 


good pietures. It occurred to me mv 


vice by encouraging the people to decorate 
their homes with copies of famous pictures. 
But the people could not afford to buy pic- 
tures at the prices charged at art stores, so 
We would 
have the work done at school by the pupils 


I made this proposition to them. 


the patrons paying the cost of the picture and 
the framing material. The patrons responded 
The students found 


pleasure in the work and at the same time re- 


gladly and kept us busy. 

ceived valuable training. Pictures are always 

fascinating, whether to look af or to make. 
Materials for making picture frames are not 


expensive. We raised the money through our 
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Junior League, which took a keen delight » 
the undertaking. 

On referring to my books, where I kept a 
and of 
every picture goes, I find that last session we 


itemized account of material where 
put out 245 pictures in the homes of our pa 
trons, besides about fifty we made for ou 
siders, and for which we charged a reason 
able price. This year we have put out 90 a 
have orders in the shop now for 25. 

Now here is a proposition to teachers inte: 
ested in securing pictures. Let us frame your 
We can furnish you hand 


some 22x28 pictures, framed in oak frames for 


pictures for you. 
$1.50. We can furnish you large size Verr 
Pictures at prices that will astonish you. Give 
us an order and the small profit we make wi 
help us increase our library and _ secure 4 
laboratory. 

I want you to come to my bazaar in May 
We hope to show you what can be done in 
country school. 


ATHLETICS AT THE PLAINS 


On a recent visit to The Plains we were ex 
tremely interested in some gymnasium exer- 
of Mr. F 
O. Smith, the principal of the high school 


cises we saw under the direction 


In Mr. Smith’s room there is a complete out 
fit, consisting of dumb bells, horizontal bars, 
double bars, and several other pieces of appa 
ratus, the names of which we are not familiar 
with. None of the school desks are fastened 
to the floor and when the time arrives these 
desks are shoved to the side of the room, the 
several things mentioned above are moved t 
the center of the room, and behold a first-class 
gymnasium. The exercises Mr. Smith carried 
his boys through seemed to me to be the very 
thing to develop them physically, and T could 
see that it was a means of his getting a very 
strong grip on the boys in all their school 
left out either, for 
lady teachers gives 


work. The girls are not 
week one of the 
The track team of this school 


won the pennant last session at the county 


twice a 


them lessons. 


The school is well equipped with play 
grounds, both for bovs and girls. The same 
is true of the school at Marshall, under the 


meet. 








e 


é 
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pincipalship of Prof. C. Bruce Harloe, which 
xe visited the same week. 


SOME INTERBSTING LETTERS 


» Sir 


yur Junior League received your letter to-day, 
xhich seemed to inspire them in their forward 
march of becoming the best league in the State. 

{am principal of a school in a little mining town 
where the majority of the people are poor. Yet they 
sre faithful and honest and striving for the better- 
of their children. 


| graded the school at the beginning of the session 
and we are very proud indeed of the good work that 
has already been accomplished. I teach four of the 
grades and have thirty-one pupils all of whom are 
members of the Junior League. The total enroll- 
ment of our school is eighty-five. 

All of the leaguers seem to be interested in the 
work They are now making a special study of 
tuberculosis and each member will try for the prize 
for the best composition on consumption. Each 
is also memorizing the Catechism for the 
purpose of getting a certificate. 

The league is now getting up a play, the proceeds 
of which will be used in improving the sanitary 
onditione of the school. 

We expect to observe February 22d with appro- 
priate exercises, the chief feature of which will be 
the hanging of a large picture of Washington draped 
n two American flags. 

league will compete for all the prizes. 
g you much success, I am, 


Yours very truly, 
(1188) MABELLE WALKER. 
Foster Falls, Va. 


} 
mem der 


Wish- 


ear Sir: 
Have you the Agricultural Work for Boys ready 


et Will you kindly send me some Tuberculosis 
‘atechisms, also a few more copies of the Booklets? 


Our Junior League is getting along nicely. We 
elebrated Lee’s birthday. 

We are now improving our class room, and we are 
also doing some sewing. I have a number of un- 
framed pictures; I will get some moulding and have 

e boys frame them. 


| have offered small prizes for the following: The 
est bird house, the best lawn settee, rabbit trap, 
‘arrel] stave, hammock, husking peg, cook apron, 
pocket handkerchief, quilt square, and rope halter. 
' find the members are a little slow to get started 
20 | proposed to furnish all the material, the pupils 
‘o make the articles and compete for the prizes. If 
they then wanted the articles they could pay for the 
materials. I even proposed to make an apron to get 
the girls started. You just ought to see me sew 

I have to do all my work at noon on account of 
ism. I have some folks who even object to 
my talking fifteen minutes for opening exercises. 
But I never yet failed at anything, and I arm going 
‘o make this work go. 

Yours truly, 


erit 


J. C. Beary, 
Cedarville, Va 
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The PRIMARY TEACHER’S CREED 
MARGARET M, WITHROW 


I believe in the efficiency of our primary 
In an education that trains for life 
mentally, morally, physically, and vocation 
ally. I 


houses of the wisdom of all ages. 


schools. 


believe in libraries—the treasure 
I believe in 


lessons taught, not so much by precept as by 


example. I believe in play, in laughter and 
mirth. I believe in music, in the school, in 


the home, in the heart, I believe in manual 
training, in the joy of doing, in the ability to 
work with the hands as well as to think with 
the head. 

I believe in beauty in the school-room, in the 
I believe that the flow 
ers, the squirrels, the bees, and the birds 


home, and in nature. 


should all delight a child with their colors, 
and life and song. 

I believe in our primary teachers. I believe 
they are giving heart and soul to their work, 
and are leading their pupils through pa 
tience, love and sympathy to an appreciation 
of the beauty in nature, and love for the beau 
tiful in literature and art. 

I believe in a union of school and home. A 
co-operation with the fathers and mothers of 
our boys and girls. I believe in our boys and 
girls. I believe they instinctively desire to be 
good, to work, to love, and to be loved. 

I believe in our association, and its band of 
earnest, faithful teachers, who are ever striv 
ing and working for higher, better things. 

I believe that the work of the primary 
teacher is the sweetest, noblest work of all, and 
that our little boys and girls are the dearest 
things on earth. 





The salt may be coarse without being the least 


bit objectionable 


The man who cheapens himself is pretty sure to 


he marked down by his neighbors 
When you sec a hen eating tacks you are rash to 
assume that she is going to lay a carpet 


The elevator man is a genuine humanitarian. He 
spends his days in elevating men and women 
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RURAL SCHOOL WORK-SHOPS 


MRS. D. W. READ 


Kvery country school should have a work- 
shop. 

A few weeks ago a “well informed” man 
said to me, “You advocate manual training in 
I see 
how it could help a city child, but these coun- 


country schools, I can see no use in it. 


try children get enough manual training every 
day in their homes. Every child in this com- 
munity works. Country children should be 
taught to read, write, and cipher. I'll venture 
to say there is not a child in this neighborhood 
who can spell. Manual training is only a fad 
you educational people have picked up in the 
last few years; when I went to school there 
was no such things as saw and hammer edu- 
cation; we studied hooks.” 

I thought of the sagging gate which scraped 
into his front-yard, and of the many delin- 
quencies of square and rule I had noticed 
about his home, and I believed his statement: 


“When I 


thing as saw and hammer education.” 


went to school there was no such 


Such statements from such people make me 
declare with even more emphasis, that every 
rural school should have a work-shop. 

If a child must work with his hands, then 
those hands should be trained, and his eyes 
should be trained to add efficiency to those 
hands, that he may not be a bungler and a 
cobbler all his days. 

In this the “three R’s” need not suffer, nor 
shrink into insignificance; on the other hand 
they may be broadened, deepened, and en- 
riched, and clothed with new and charming 
interests; such “Rs” in fact as the “well in- 
formed” man never dreamed of. 

It is reasonable to say that the farmer boy 
who has learned habits of neatness and ac- 
substantial hand- 
work, will give intelligent care to tying his 


curacy, and the value of 


bundles of oats for market, that no waste may 
occur in transportation. He will run a straight 
fence, and plow a straight furrow, for his eye 
is “true,” 


and when he sees weeds running 
riot, he will get his hoe and go after them, for 


his training has made him appreciate order 
and neatness. 

Through manual training this farmer boy 
may learn something of pattern and design, 
which, after serving its first purpose, wil! give 
him delight in the plan, construction, and ar 
rangement of his buildings and grounds 

He learns about stains and paints, how to 
mix and use them for himself. 

He learns about tools, how to use and care 
for them. 

He learns about woods, their textures. and 
qualities for use; he also learns how to fell 
and season them, and how to re-forest wher 
this is done. He finds there is much about 
him he can gather and use, which otherwise 
would be wasted. 

How rural teachers escape hand-work ir 
their schools is more than I can understand, 
for things in the country naturally go that 
way, and then there is so much material at 
hand; stuff the city teacher has to purchase of 
dealers or send miles to procure. 

Hand-work is a sort of instinct in the coun- 
try, and rural children are always ready to 
take it up, in fact, many make crude attempts 
at it before entering school. 

The boy in the country home, tries early t 
make a sled and a wagon for his play, he als 
makes a dog-hose for his pet, and a trap to 
satisfy the hunter part of his nature. 

These he bungles horribly, but he thinks 
they will do, because he has seen his father 
make a bias gate, and hang it to posts set. 
to all appearances, accidentally, and express 
satisfaction at his achievement, and he has 
seen the hired man on a rainy day, construct 
out of untrimmed white oak “splits” a thing 
he called a feed basket, and pronounce it good 

He knows the hen-house door has never been 
straight since it’s been a door, and he knows 
the planks on the sides of the barn, don’t “hit 
even” at any place, so of course his efforts with 
hammer and nails will do, however unsubstan- 
tial. 











if 
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The sled and wagon remain in a state of 
»reak own, the dog refuses the house because 
the door is too small for comfortable entrance, 
and bunnies walk out of the trap, with thanks, 
after eating the bait; yet this boy gets a cer- 
‘ain amount of satisfaction out of his work, 
for he has answered the call of creative con- 
struction. 

How much greater the enjoyment, if the 

er could have been made with trained 
nanas. 

lhe country girl early shows a desire to sew, 

make batting, and the other things women 
ave exclusive right on, but unless she is for- 
tunate, she has nothing before her, but her 
intrained mother’s plain work for the family. 

Yes, I'd have a work-shop attached to every 
rural school, and in that shop, I'd have tables 
ind benches, and tool-chests and lockers for 
wood work. 

I'd have desks and blackboards for classes, 
ind a drafting and cutting table, and a sewing 
machine, with a box to roll it in, and lock, 
when not in use. 

I'd have looms for weaving, and in this I’d 
help the “three Rs” along wonderfully with 
the study of textiles and dyes, and the history 
f weaving and weavers, and at the same time 
se up every rag that could be found into rugs. 

I'd teach basket-making of willow, oak 
splints, sedge, corn stalks, and everything I 
ould get my hands on. 

ld use up all the wood and paste-board 
boxes in the entire community and call for 
more, and when the home supply became ex- 
nausted, and I had to buy material, I’d call 
n the people about me to help, and in doing 

I'd only feel I’d invited them to take 
part in raising higher standards of education 
ind industry in their country training. 

In this I’d never lose sight of books, for 
to them we go for exact knowledge, and in 
teaching books in classes formally, I’d call in 
he shop as my greatest ally. 

Where will teachers be found for such 

ols? You ask. 


No demand in formal teaching, or hand- 
work should arise in this, which has not been 
foreseen in the training of teachers in our 
normal schools. 


Of course, there are things of the soul the 
teachers must bring to this work; not to be 
found in any curriculum. 

A sympathetic study of patrons, and sur- 
roundings, is often the hardest work for a 
teacher, but at the same time it is her best 
paying task. 

I have not told all the things, I'd have in 
the rural school shop, or of all the work. I'd 
have done these, for that shop would be like 
no other manual training shop you ever saw, 
it should be a rural school shop, and should be 
dedicated to rural interests alone. 

I haven't said a thing about the agricultural 
work I'd bring into it, or the poultry and 
gardening problems I'd have discussed there, 
nor of the visitors I’d have come and give in- 
structive and encouraging talks. 

Maybe, time and demand may put a small 
range into this shop, where simple wholesome 
and economical dishes may be made from the 
food products of the community. 

Then, perhaps, a canning outfit may find its 
way there, for the use of the canning club, 
which will be sure to thrive in a community 
which has facilities for industrial training. 

Is this a dream? Not at all; as a woman, 
reared in the country, a worker, and a student 
of rural problems, I know it can be done. 
Not in a moment, but with sure and steady 
building. If I had the support of the women 
of Virginia as good and strong on this as they 
have given the same to some other projects, 
the rural school shop would be a fact, and not 
a dream, and I believe that when the “well 
informed” man saw it was good, he’d come up 
and stand by it even as he stands by the blue- 
backed spelling book! 


The Johns Hopkins University 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
SECOND SUMMER SESSION 


Six Weeks: July 2, te August 13, 1912 





Courses in Education, History, Languages, Sci- 
ences, Domestic Science and Manual Training 
adapted for the needs of teacher-. Libraries and 
Laboratories are available. Entrance Examinations 
are not required. Living inexpensive. For circular 


address, 
EE. F. BUCHNER, Director. 
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WHY SHOULD THE CLASSICS BE STUDIED AND HOW? 


JAMES W. KERN, Weshington and Lee University ° 


Why should time and energy be spent in 
study of the classics of Greece and Rome? 
That may seem a strange question to ask those 
gathered with the distinct object of furthering 
by all means in their power every department, 
Your presence 
here with such purpose is evidence that the 


every phase of classical study. 


question, so far as your own convictions are 
concerned, has been met and settled. 

And yet the question perpetually recurs, and 
just in proportion as each member of this as- 
sociation has convinced himself of the import- 
ance of the cause, in that measure will he feel 
the need of giving to every man that asks a 
He will 


find the inquiry born of many states of mind, 


reason of the hope that is in him. 


from that in which the questioner scoffingly 
proclaims his own assurance of the worthless- 
ness of the musty records of the past in com- 
parison with the fresh and vigorous present, 
to that in which the open mindedness, the 
earnestness of the as yet unconvinced seeker 
after truth must be met and most patiently 
dealt with. 

In an age when material success is largely 
counted the only real success, when bank- 
stocks and automobiles are the measure of the 
man; when the wind, the earthquake and tiie 
tire are more regarded than the still, small 
voice, appeal in behalf of his higher nature to 
him who has surrendered himself to the strong 
current is all too likely to be made in vain. 
It is a question of vision, of perspective, of 
emphasis: the sense of continuity is lacking. 
Having eyes he sees not that the past which he 
affects to despise is only a present rolled into 
the dark; the vital connection of that past 
with his present, the debt of gratitude which 
his present owes to that past he cannot see 





cannot because through habit of putting ght 
for darkness and darkness for light he has Jost 
the power of distinguishing the one from the 
other. He is given over to believe a lie. To 
this man and those like him the question, 
His tone, 
his -manner, imply the conviction that no an- 
swer can be given 


Why? is its own sufficient answer. 


He wants none. 


There is another class who ask the question 
genuinely, seeking light. To these we mus 
endeavor to make answer in all sincerity. | 
is a composite class with which we are at this 
point concerned, the two elements of which 
have this in common that, inasmuch as bot} 
are in some measure, varying with the ind? 
vidual and his surroundings, inclined toward 
the Classics, as result either of their own ex 
perience and observation or of what others 
have told them, there is present an openness of 
mind in both which affords hope that under 
the direction of competent advisers the course 
of the Classics, in great degree in this day 
submerged by other pursuits, may yet again 
be elevated to that prominence to which it 1s 
entitled on its own merit. 

This is an age of keen business competitior 
and, even though men be not consumed by the 
desire of amassing wealth for its own sake, 
be not worshippers in the temple of Mammon, 
still most men are under the necessity and 
rightly feel themselves under the necessity of 
supplying the body’s daily needs and the pres 
sure which this necessity naturally entails be 
comes heavier through the fierce competitive 
methods of modern life. A father who him- 
self in youth enjoyed sweet communion with 
the muses and would gladly have his son sub 
jected to the same beneficent influence, real- 
izes that conditions of life have changed and 
concludes, either independently or on consul- 
tution with those who, equally with himself, 
have Jost the true sense of proportion, of bal 
ane2, between the spiritual and the material, 
that the boy in order to successfully make his 
way in the world must have his mind stored 
with practical knowledge, must have fulness 
of acquaintance with those implements which 
he will use in the battle of life. There is in 
this attitude of the parental mind that which 
is praiseworthy, insofar as the welfare of the 
child is really desired; the fault consists in 
putting the emphasis in the wrong place. We 
are all too prone to think of man and to treat 
him as a body that has a soul—when, indeed, 
we do not 


neglect the latter element alto 





— oo 
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wther—far too little as a soul that has a body. 
| assume that those assembled here in the en- 
to create and foster a deeper interest 

ssical study have no quarrel with the 

al, as such, in life. The term “practi- 

oes not convey to all minds the same 

ng. To some, if we may judge of opin- 
behavior, it is practical to secure in 

east possible time from some educational] 
‘ution its imprimatur in the form of a 
ma procured, in order to save time, along 

of least resistance, a Wed ora from 

1 to move the world. Perhaps, unfor- 
nately, for the individual, but fortunately in 
the interest of truth in many such instances, 
the fulerum is found insufficient when the 
pressure is applied credit is discovered with 
wme confusion that after all the hard-headed 
ness world would rather scrutinize the 
ontents of the package than accept it un- 
juestioningly at its label valuation. There are 
those on the other hand that, while ready to 
idmit the value of what the busy, rushing 
vorld terms success, calls making good, yet 
maintain and believe that a common exper!- 
ence proves them right in maintaining that, 
paradoxical as it may seem at the outset, the 
method which aims apparently direct at the 
ittainment of business or professional success 
s, from the inability of the untrained eye 
properly to distinguish what is direct from 
what is indirect, often a chief course of failure 
to secure that measure of success in the chosen 
field which might have been reached had a dif- 
ferent means been employed. The sound phil- 
sophy, or what we sometimes prefer to call 
common sense of the homely expression: “The 
ongest way round is the nearest way home,” 
st through feverish haste which defeats 

the actor’s purpose. Let us meet the opponent 
is own ground. “Is not the time spent 
study of Latin and Greek wasted?” Be it 


so. Have you yet to learn that often that 
time is best spent which is thrown away? Is 

r life so taken up with the quest of bread 
lone and your mind so obsessed with the idea 
it you must unremittingly pursue that which 
perishes in the using that you cannot see or, if 
you see, will not admit, the higher claims of 


your real self, of the instrument, if you prefer 
to call it that, upon which you are dependent 
for success, if true success you are to attain? 
Do you sharpen your razor before you shave 
or do you let the process of shaving sharpen 
your razor? “Oh, but it requires only a few 
strokes to sharpen a razor.” Yes, and the 
softer the blade, the fewer strokes necessary 
to produce apparent sharpness 
you please, for the real test is yet to come. 
And there are some material blades, just as 
there are some mental and moral blades, to 
which it were a waste of effort to apply the 
most refined method of sharpening; but when 
the metal is good and the temper fine, let it, 
is full confidence of the result, have your best 
hone and strop and your best skill. “But,” 
objects the objector, “What is the best hone 
and strop?” “Surely no study is better adapt- 
ed to put a keen edge on the mind than 
science and the sciences.” Let us waive at this 
point the question whether the study of lan 
guage may be scientific and made itself to ac 
complish in mental training the same ends as 
science more distinctively so-called. Let the 
scientist himself pass judgment on the value 
A professor of pure science 


apparent, if 


of classical study. 
in one of the oldest and best known American 
colleges testifies that of students taking his 
courses those that come with careful classical! 
training and without scientific make uniform 
ly better progress than those whose training 
has been exclusively scientific. True, scientists 
do not speak with one voice on this point, but 
the instance cited affords food for reflection 
for those who would set the Humanities and 
the Sciences against each other adversis fron 
tibus and it seems at least not unreasonable to 
believe that a full examination of the field 
would discover many like instances. If, then, 
the study of science is the best or one of the 
best means not only of building and strength 
ening mental fibre but of equipping it for prac- 
tical ends as well, and the study of the Class- 
ics is found to impart a power to require and 
appreciate the sciences which science itself un 
aided cannot give what is the conclusion of 
our practical-minded men in regard to the 
practical value and bearing of the Classics? 
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The second component of the class under 
present consideration consists of those who, 
while frankly conceding the educational value 
of the classics, yet fail, as it seems to us, to 
get the best impression of their value just be- 
cause their entire attention is not directed to 
the one vital point, because they are trying to 
to look at two widely separated objects at the 
same time, with the same success, of course, as 
when, in any sphere, one undertakes to serve 
two masters. livery action must move toward 
a conclusion, either as an end designed or 
what is the same thing from a different point 
We are concerned 
All hu- 


man effort. to be effective. should be directed 


of view—as result merely. 


here chieflly with conscious purpose. 


to an end. From this fact arise the various 
conceptions which men have of the practical. 
substance constantly 


Cui bono? in form or 


presents itself to the mind. But, to secure the 
highest and best results of directed effort, it 
is essential that cause be not confounded in 
the mind of the actor with effect, process with 
product. Hence, while the attractiveness, on 
superficial views, of the reason often put for- 
ward why Greek and Latin should be studied 
is not to be denied, the injury produced on 
that may be produced by this way of present- 
ing the claims and benefits of classical study 
is easily seen. The boy is told by one on whose 
judgment he relies that, inasmuch as he will 
later enter one of the professions, law, medi- 
cine, theology, or take up some branch of sci- 
ence, to the enrichment and development of 
which these ancient tongues have contributed 
in large degree, either in continuous literary 
form or sporadically by means of derivatives 
from their vocabularies, the Classics should 
engage his attention. What is the result? 
Just what might have been expected ab initio. 
The goal at which, thanks to his advice, he has 
his gaze on, works, a part of his gaze, directed, 
is set too far ahead. The angle between the 
lines of vision is too obtuse. In his mental 
golf-playing he has tried to put one eye on the 
hole and keep the other on the ball. Hine 


illae lacrimae. He has yet to learn, perhaps 


may never learn, that he has been violating a 
natural law from whose operation there is no 


escape, has arbitrarily substituted effect f,, 
cause, by-product for main process. 

Probably almost all men, thieves and say 
ages excepted, would be willing to admit tha; 
honesty is at least the best policy, because nog 
men live in communities, have interests in com 
mon, and readily appreciate the benefits j; 
their intercourse with each other of honest 
regarded merely from the point of view of it 
concrete results. But are the benefits to th 
community of honesty fewer or less real, 
the man himself less really honest when. in 
stead of acting in accordance with honesty as 
policy (for circumstances may bring about 
change of policy), he regulates his life by 
principle of which one of the inevitable effect: 
one of the by-products, if you please, is hor 
esty ? 

This is not the place to attempt a discussior 
of the reason or reasons why rational beings. 
while they unhesitatingly acknowledge the 
blessings that flow from the mere practice, im- 
perfected as it often is, of what may be called 
the homlier virtues, yet fail to find the secret 
spring of virgin purity, but are content or 
compelled to pluck at random, at varying dis- 
tances from the source and with correspond 
ingly diminished freshness and force, these 
treasures from the stream. For the present 
purpose it is sufficient to note the parallel. 
Prominent among the causes, perhaps the 
chief cause, in both lines is the character of 
‘arly environment, the kind of influences, 
moral and mental, brought to bear on the child 
in the home and in the class-room. Here we 
face the question, How? 

This question is important, of course, at any 
stage, but tends to settle itself rightly with a 
minimum of interference from without in pro- 
portion as right methods have been employed 
from the very beginning and the pupil has 
been encouraged to stand on his own feet. 


hen be re apeev av r05 is no exaggeration. 
CX" ut 


The mischief usually arises at or near the 
time of the pupil’s first contact with the study 
and, unless quickly corrected, is likely to per- 
sist in increasing measure to the end. And 
this association can perhaps in no way better 
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«rye the cause of the Classics than by making 
ar to the secondary schools that quality 
than quantity is the thing needful. Let 
former be duly attended to, and the latter 
| take care of itself. This impress must be 
rought to bear, so far as it has not already 
ven felt, largely upon the teacher, who not un- 
frequently allows his judgment to be warped 
y the opinion or authority of those who re- 
vard amount rather than kind of work. He 
and, worse still, his pupils are unconsciously 
timized to make a show. 

Our sympathy is with the secondary teacher, 
wecause his road is thorny and responsibility 
great. The responsibility, perhaps, in many 
ystancés, is not fully realized; let us help 

m to realize it, if we can. Does he wish a 
suggestion as to methoa? It will be given so 
far as may be, but more to set forth a princi 
ple than to supply detail. How much shall be 
read? As much as can be read well. Twenty 
pages well digested are better than a hundred 
olted. In the one case a healthy appetite 1s 
retained, in the other a spell of autointoxica 
may result and taste for the food 
which produced it be impaired, if not lost. 


tion 


3 v0 To peer fe, iy To mag ov ec TBs 
ipplies in physical and mental dietetics as 
vell. Should much attention be given to syn- 
tax’ Not as a thing apart; not, as some hold. 
for mental gymnastics. But in its place, in its 
vital connection with that body with which 
vou are dealing, as much attention and as 
minute attention as the anatomist, the physi- 
ian, gives to the circulatory system of the 
juman body. Let your pupil see that syntax 
s inflection in operation and, if he has some 
snowledge of physiology, he will appreciate 
ihe suggestion that inflection is related to syn- 
‘ax somewhat as the red and white corpuscles 
ire related to the blood stream. The acquire- 
ment of vocabularly is matter of much diffi- 
True, but it is largely an artificially 
reated difficlty, a direct result of looking at 
hadow rather than substance, the reflection of 

word not the word itself. Encourage the 
earner to frankly accept the word before him, 

some more or less hazy equivalent picked 
' random, as the sign of the object. Hence 


‘ulty. 


appear to his sight men, not men as trees, 








) = 
250 


walking. Help him to get hold of the great 
central fact that the use of the means within 
his control now will tend to furnish him with 
power to deal with the next difficulty, that the 
reward of truth seen is increased capacity to 
truth. What of translation? The 
scene of all. There is an old recipe for a rab- 


last 


see 
bit pie which begins: “First, catch your rab- 
bit; and many a ludicrous Barmecide’s feast 1s 
held in the class-room through neglect of this 
Do not confuse departments. Latin 


When Eng- 


precept. 
is not English, neither is Greek. 

lish the door, Greek 
fly out at the window. Let 
given the boy of what he, in his often-muis- 
taken view of opportunity as task, may call 
Rather than cut the knot or un- 


comes in at and Latin 


not too much be 


assistance. 
tie it yourself, point him to the direction of 
the fibre, even steady, if need be, his hand with 
yours. He will become interested in the pro- 
cess and you will soon find that you can re- 
Let have for himself 
the joy of real conquest. 


move your hand. him 

To you, teachers in the secondary schools, 
is committed in trust, in even a more import- 
ant sense than to those in the so-called higher 
institutions, the fortune of classical study in 
Virginia. It should never be forgotten that the 
wisdom of the ancients deserves better of its 
votaries than that the sacred post of teacher 
should be employed as a mere bridge to an- 


/ 
Ty S& TEavTov. Make 


tracks that are worth following, you will be 
Do not be afraid of 
the charge that you are specializing and mak- 
The man or boy who puts his 


other profession. 


sure to have followers. 


ing specialists. 
mind fully into his work in quest of truth 
cannot insofar be other than a specialist. The 
term “Culture” as applied to the Classics is to 
blame for much of the crazy-quill product 
turned out from our institutions. 

Your task is great, but the objects to be at- 


With full 


conviction that the work in which you are en- 


tained is worth your every effort. 


gaged in for all time, take no note of time: 
' 
Vos exemplaria Gracca 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna. 
3e patience your watchword. 
“He that believeth shal] not make haste. 


79 
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AMONG THE COLLEGES 
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THE IVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 

The Uni t ! } recentl received front 
Viss | 1) of Philadelphia, a don: 
tion of the memoirs « t ‘ id orks of Jean 
Antoine H } t ( ptor, by Charl 
Henry Hart and Edwarda B le hi york contains 
engravings ¢ t most ! é il of tloudons statu 
urs Anot ! t donatic to the Universit i 
Mr. R. J. V Denver. Colorad is a large col 
lection of « I mine n the West TI 
collection le |} Mr Valte in the course 
his profe | i engineer anc compriss 
sixty-four iffer ! It ha been desig 
nated I"} \ er Collectior and laced among 
the collectior olog n the Universit Museum 

Professors Thor L. V n and J. &. Grasty, of 
the tnive f >) ( of log are making in 
vestigation and preparil 1 report on the resource 
and opportunitic ; tat or tl manufacture 
of cement A method is heir devised also for utiliz 
ing the marl lor t! eastern shore of Vir 
ginia in the mar wture of lime and fertilizers 

The Charlotte lle Chamber of Commerce, having 
under consideration tl commission form of cit 
governinent, | been recent addressed by Profes- 
sors Charl W. Kent and W. M. Hunley, of the Uni 
versit On Feb », Profs r Kent spoke be 
fore the Bampton Co-operative Educational Associa- 
tion, of Hat ' Va ( ‘The Obligations and 
Opportunity of Modern Cit ind on February 
12, at the Ror Ranguet in Winchester, Va.. on the 
“Pri ind Pu Opi ) On Janvary 13, Pro 
fessor (. Alpnhor mith ivered an address at th 
Universit of South Care n “Our Heritage of 
Idealism | ( ior I ! Day and th 
one hundred ar nt imnni of the founding 
of the Univer t ! lebrua 1d to Z Profes 
sor Smith delivered a se of lectures at the Uni 
versity of Kan I heAt I in Short Story,” 
“American Hu lealis! in Ame an Litera 
fure”’ “The Signif ! f the Uncle Remus Stories,” 
and “Edgar Allan Poe On Februar 23 he ad 
dresse the teacher rf Ve 1, Kansas, on “American 
Literature in For lar 

On Januar » J Fy ri N Newell, of the 
National Reclar ion Servi ave an _ illustrated 
lecture before t} Philosophical Society on the work 
of the service in the far West Another recent 
address of great interest wag given at the University 
by Mrs. Margaret Woods, ife of the former presi 
dent of Trinit College, Oxford The address was 
illustrated and re ited historically the buildings 
and the traditio: of Oxford, and showed the finest 
und most characteristic buildings of the various col 
leges On Februar 9, Dr. Archibala Henderson, of 
the Universitv of North Carolina. spoke to the Uni- 
versity Civie Club or The Contributions of George 
Bernard Shaw to Modern Socialism,” and on Feb- 
ruary 10 to the University Book Club on “The Mod- 
ern Drama” An address on “International Peace” 
was given at the University on February 13 by Dr. 
P. V. N. Mvert he celebrated historian and _lec- 
turer. 

A committee, with Prof. J. W. Mallet as chairman, 
is taking steps toward having at the University next 
Commencement a reunion of all the surviving vete 
rans of the Civil War who left the University to 
enter the service of the Confederacy The commit- 
tee is sending out circulars in the effort to learn the 
names and addresses of all such survivors 


faculty and = alumn; 
C. A., have undertake 
representative 


University students, 
i'niversity Y. M 
200 a year a 


The 
through the 
t ort at $1 


Go sup] 


medical mission in China, and have clected for 
position Richard V. Taylor M. D., ‘19. Sin t « 
‘raduation Dr. Taylor has been studying at the | 
vyraduate He ital of New York, where in a2 cor 
tive examination he took first honors among 
contestants In behalf of this missionary under 
ing recent addresses have been made at the Ur 
if Ly Mr. Charles Hurrey, of the Internation: } 
VC. A. Committee; Mr. Arthur Rugh, secretar yf 
the Y. M. C. A of China, and T. Dwight Sloan, ¥ 
D., “OS 
The Raven Society has appointed a committ 
‘ith Mr. S. P. Cowardin, of Richmond, at its head S 
tu formulate a plan for erecting a suitable mor 
inent. at the hitherto unmarked grave of the moth: 
of Edgar Allan Poe. Mr. Cowardin has collected a ; 
the available evidence proving that Mrs. Poe was 
buried in the cemetery of Old St. John’s chur \ 
The Raven Society proposes to appropriate and rai 
he money necessary for such memorial 


V. M. I. NOTES 

\irs. S. R. Gleaves, wife of the commandant, has 
returned to Lexington, after an extended visit to 
her home in San Antonio and to her sister in Loui 
iana 

Mi Rohert Kerlin is at home after a visit to 
New Yor! 

Mr. Wight, of Baltimore, spent several days in 


Lexington visiting his son of the Fourth class 


Cadets Christian. C, Wooles, Grove, Parker, W 
Prentiss, Merry “Goodyear and Wiltshire have ré 
turned on furlough 

Mr. O. M. Baldinger, °10, who has been studying 
it the Institute this winter for his C. E. Degree, has 
xone on an extended busines trip through the South 

J. W. Hobson, ‘09, who is studving for the minist 
it the Theological Seminary, spent several da 
around the barracks this week He addressed the 
adets in the Jackson Memorial Hall on Thursd: 
evening 

Lieut. Randolph Tucker Pendleton, ‘09, has re 
ceived his commission in the army. He is now at 
home awaiting orders 


Ov ing to the continued inclemency of the weather 
ill drills for some time past have been held under 
the stoops After several weeks of aiming and sieht 
ing exercises and instructions in the use of the rifle 
the battalion is being drilled in Butts’ Manual, the 
band heing present to furnish the music. 

As soon as the weather permits, the spring drills 
will commence A “hike” is planned for the ear! 
part of March 

A pamphlet of the greatest interest to all alumni 
and friends of the Institute is now in process of pub ( 


lication, and wil! soon be ready for distribution 
This work is a history of the foundation and dev: 
opment of the Virginia Military Institute written 
the first superintendent, Gen. Francis H. Smith, a! 
by order of the board of visitors. ‘T! 
history will, of course, contain many interesting pe! 
sonal reminiscences of Gen. Smith’s long active lifé 
in the service of his State and country. 


published 


The barracks are unusually full for this time 
the vear. The morning report shows 323 men pres 
ent for duty. The battalion is so large that it is 
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into six companies. Parade in overcoats is 
afternoon at 5:20, at which time there is 
a large crowd of spectators. 

rate preparations are now being made for the 


eT 


er niece attendant to the unveiling of the Jackson 


Brecdine 
ing 


er in the 





the 15th of May 


which Sir Moses Ezekiel, of Rome, has pre 
to the Virginia Military Institute. The un- 
will take place during the week of finals in 
cence of a large assemblage of alumni of the 
te and of distinguished visitors. The sculptor 
Sir Moses Ezekiel, will be here to witness 
emonys Colonel R. P. Chew, of Charles Town, 
an officer of artillery under Jackson, will be 
ator of the occasion. The exercises will be 
the direction of General Thomas P. Munford, 
raver will be offered by Rev. James Power 
D. D.. of Richmond. 
statue will he unveiled by a great-grandchild 
famous Confederate leader. Besides Sir Moses 
el. General Munford and Colonel Chew many 
prominent persons are expected. Governor and 
Mann, General Leonard Wood of the general 
f, and Thomas Ryan, who decnated $6,000 for the 
tion of the pedestal for the statue. have already 
ted invitations to be the guests of the sunerin 
nt and his wife, General and Mrs. E. W 


] 


7 


Ceneral FE. W. Nichols, superintendent of the Insti- 
te, made two trips to Richmond this last month, 
to appear before the Finance Committee of the 
lature in regard to the appropriation for the 
hool, and the other, to attend a meeting of the 
rd ef Visiters to decide definitely upon the loca- 
of the Jackson statue, which Sir Moses Ezekiel 
has presented to the Institute. 
mid-year dances were held in the Institute 
sium on the evenings of February 16th and 
\ large number of out-of-town girls were pres- 
from Richmond, Stuart Hall, Sweet Briar, and 


Rome 


the Bomb, the V. M. I. annual, is well 
and the editors hope to have it in print 
The annual this vear will be 
Commandant, Col. S. R. Gleaves, 


rk on 
ler way, 


ated 
A 

[he Academic Board held its regular bi-month!y 
ng in the conference room of the Library, Feb- 
9th 


to the 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Dr. Nilson Eble, director of the Station for Plant 
at Svalof, Sweden, has written to Profes 
{. T. Price, dean of the Experiment Station, 
g for his bulletin on tomatoes for use in his 
on genetrics at the University of "nd. 
from this bulletin are in use at Harvard for 
ourse in genetrics. 
( February 20-21, Dr. H. S. Reed, of the Depart- 
of Plant Pathology, attended the Interstate 
tnut Blight Conference in Harrisonburg, Pa. 
onference was attended by scientists from 
tine to Tennessee, and the purpose was to discuss 
and means to prevent the spread of the dis- 
se which is rapidly destroying the chestnut tim 
East. The disease has been under obser- 
for six years. It was first noticed near New 
City, and has rapidly spread until now it has 
practically all the chestnut trees in Connecti- 
outhern New York. New Jersey, eastern Penn- 
nia, and Delaware. Furthermore, it is sti'l 
ling. The disease is not as widely distributed 


ree 


ginia as in the preceding States, but there is 
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every reason to believe it will spread. The Pennsy! 
vania Legislature has appropriated $275,000 for 
fightine the disease, and there is a bill now before 
the Virginia Legislature asking for $5.000 to begin 
the fight in this State 

Mr. M Barker, president of the State Board of 
Agriculture and a member of the Board of Visitors 
of Virginia Polytechnic Institute, died on February 
13 at Axton, Virginia. In point of service Mr. Bat 
ker was the oldest member of the Board of Agricul 
ture, and his loss will be felt both here and as a 
member of the V. P. Il. Board 

Atte two or three vears work the faculty of the 
Agricultural Department and the facuity of the 
Chemical Department have arranged with the ef 
gineers for two new courses which will be of ints 
est, viz.. courses in Chemical Eneinecrine and Aeri 
cultural Engineering These will each be five-vear 
courses 

In January Mr. Churchill, chief engineer for 


Norfolk and Western Railway, delivered a most in 
‘eresting address before the faculty and students of 
V. P. L on “The Making of an Engines 

The presentation of “The Merchant of Venice 
and “ilamlet.” by Frank McEntee and Millicent 
Evison (formerly Ben Greet Players), was above 
the average. the performances obtaining a_ high 


standard of dramatic excellence. 


For the benefit of those taking the Farmer Short 
Course, night lectures on the following topics ere 
viven ‘Principles of Cost Keeping Agricult 
in Cuba,’ “The Farm Home,” “Waintenance of Soil 
Fertility,” “Mechanism of Heredity ‘The Mos yuito 
wznd Disease,’ and “Apple Growing in Virginia 

EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 

The catalogue for the session 1911-12 will appear 
March 15th. This shows an increase of fourteen 
students in the college classes over ar previous 
enrollment 

br ident IL i Johnson of the Norfoll and West 
ern Railroad. will deliver the Literar Address at 
commencement in June Bishop W. A. Candlar will 
preach the Baccalaureate sermon 

The Faculty Book Club, including in its member 
ship the professors in the College, their wive and 
some of the citizens in the communit j onducted 
the present session by Prof. L. W. Crawford, of the 
Department of English The Club is studving Ro 
manticism im English Literature. The work under 
Professor Crawford’s direction has been unusually 
profitable and interesting 

The entrance requirement consist of fourteen 
units distributed as follows: For the B. A. Degree 
English, 2: Mathematics, 2'4; Latin, Histo 


For the 


French, German, of Greek, 2; Elective, 1! 

Degree of Bachelor of Science: English. 3: Math 
matics 2%: History, 2 Modern Languages $ 
Science. 1: Flective, 1! 

The mid-year examinations closed February 2d 
The result of the examinations show that the 
students had done unusually good work during the 
first half session. Very few students have dropped 
out of school for any reason since the opening of 
the session. No session in recent years has been 
mite so satisfactory in the personnel and conduct 
of the stndents as has been the present one 

The socicties of the College have arranged for two 
debates to be held March 7th. One with Emory Co! 


other with Randolph 
with Emory College will 
The one with Randolph- 


lege. Oxford, Ga... and the 
Macon College. The debate 
be held at Emory, Virginia. 
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Macon will be held at Ashland. The representatives 
of Emory and Henry College in the Oxford debate 
are Thomas G. Litz and Phil. D. Morelock, both of 
Tennessee The representatives in the Randolph- 
Macon debate will be J. Eienry Montgomery, of fen- 
nessee, and Norman C. Smith, of West Virginia 

February the 22d was observed as a holiday. On 
that date, members of the senior class delivered 
their senior oration. The attendance was large, and 
the speeches good. 

The campaign for $200,000, that was launched a 
few months ago with Rev. S. B. Vaught as financial 
agent of the College, is creating much interest. Mr. 
Vaught is confident of an early completion of raising 
this sum 

President Charles C. Weaver has engagements to 
deliver a number of addresses at an early date. He 
is also participating in the campaign with Mr. 
Vaught for the enlargement of the resources of the 
College 

Prof. John N. Brown. ef the Depariment of Latin 
and Greek, has asked for a leave of absence for 
study in Columbia University for the session of 1912- 
1915, from which institution he will receive the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Dr. J. P. McConnell recently gave an address in 
the Y. M. C A. in Bristol before the high school 
students of Bristol, Va., and Bristol, Tenn. He has 
also delivered several cther addresses before schools 
and educational bodies recently. 


RICHMOND COLLEGE 


On account of the condition of his health, Presi- 
dent Boatwright’s physician ordered him to leave 
off hi# work for a month. He and Mrs. Boatwright 
are spending the time ir Florida. 

Professor Metcalf, who is acting president, has 
planned to have a series of chapel talks by distin- 
guished alumni representing the several professions, 
and setting forth to our students the opportunities 
and advantages of their respective vocations. 

As president of the Richmond Education Associa- 
tion, Professor Metcalf is leading a vigorous cam- 
paign to secure a free public library for our city. 

Professor R. E. Gaines has accepted the invitation 
to deliver a series of lectures on Sunday School 
Pedagogy at the Baptist Summer Encampment at 
Virginia Beach next July 

Mr. Ah Fong Yeung, B. A., 1910, and a recent M. 
A. of Columbia University, made a brief farewell 
visit to friends at Fork Union and Richmond Col- 
lege in February. He gave us an excellent chapel 
address on the political outlook in China. Mr. 
Yeung expects to enter the public service upon his 
return to his natiev country. We predict for him a 
brilliant career. 

Our student body is enthusiastic over the splen- 
did successes of the track team, their latest victory 
being over the fast Georgetown team in the Hopkins 
meet at Baltimore. Every one is confident. that 
they will win new laurels in the coming Richmond 
indoor meet. 


FARMVILLE STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The Department ef Education is conducting a 
very interesting investigation of the abilities of the 
pupils of the Training School in Arithmetic; a pre- 
liminary study shows that in the fundamentals of 
the subject the pupils stand among the best in the 
country. ‘This conclusion was reached by comparing 
the scores made by Training School pupils with the 


scores made by pupils in therepresentative hool 
systems of the United States. 

On February 14th the Junior Class gave a very 
elaborate reception to the Senior Class; over three 
hundred guests were present—the two classes and 
the Faeculty—and everything in the way of decors 
tions, entertainment and refreshments carried out 
the Valentine idea. 

On the evening of the 16th, the Dramatic Club 
presented “Mice and Men” in the auditorium to ap 
unusually large audience. The play was pronounced 
tu be an unqualified success. The costumes were 
gotten from Boston and the staging was unusually 
zood. 

The last number of the Star Course was the Wij! 
bur Starr Quartette, which visited the school on 
February 22d. These entertainments have been 
much enjoyed through the winter months, and this 
quartette was one of the best numbers. 

On his way to the meeting of the National Educa. 
tional Association, in St. Louis, Dr. C. W. Stone, of 
the Department of Education, spent several days in 
Cincinnati making study of the work of the schools 
and of the special work regarding child welfare. 





WASHINGTON AND LEE 


Lexington, Va., February 28, 1912 

Dr. Henry Louis Smith, who was in January called 
by the Board of Trustees to the presidency of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, has signified in a tele 
gram to Dr. G. B. Strickler, rector of the Board, his 
decision to accept the office. Dr. Smith has for the 
past ten years been at the head of Davidson College, 
and has during his stay there made a remarkable 
record. He will in all probability take up the work 
here in July. 

Dr. Smith is an alumnus of Davidson College, where 
he received the B. A. and M. A. degrees, and of the 
University of Virginia. At the latter institution 
his doctor’s degree was taken. During the years 
1887-1991 he was professor of Physics at Davidson, 
from which chair he was in 1902 called to the presi- 
dency of the college. He is a member of several 
national scientific sccieties, and has a wide repu- 
tation as a lecturer, in addition to his achievements 
in his particular branch of science. In North Caro 
lina educational work Dr. Smith has taken an active 
part, and he has been president of the North Caro 
lina Teachers’ Association. In 1906 the University 
of North Cerolina conferred upon him the LL. D. 
degree. 

Mr. John L. Campbell, treasurer of the University, 
has just returned from San Antonio and New 
Orleans, where he went to be present at gatherings 
of Washington and Lee alumni. In San Antonio on 
Feruary 22 he was guest of honor at a banquet at 
which were gathered alumni from all parts of Texas, 
and at which the Texas Alumni Association was or 
ganized. On February 24 he was the guest of the 
New Orleans Alumni Association at a banquet given 
in honor of Judge Luther E. Hall, Democratic Gov 
ernor-elect of Louisiana, who is himself an alumnus 
of Washington and Lee. 

The dean of the University, Dr. H. D. Campbell, 
represented Washington and Lee at the University 
of Pittsburgh on February 27 to 29, at which time 
that institution celebrated the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary ef its organization. ‘The 
degree of Doctor of Science was conferred upon Dr. 
Campbell upon that occasion. 

Dr. John H. Latane, professer of History, has re 
cently received a call to the presidency of the Uni- 
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versity Of Montana. Dr. Latane has had the call 

onsideration, and while he has not made a 
defir statement of his decision in the matter, it 
« generally understood here that he will not accept 
the offer, but will retain his chair at Washington and 


student body of the University continues to 
A number of additions since the holidays have 
‘ the total enrollment to 630, of whom 345 are 
¢ ed in the academic department, ninety-two in 
neineering, and 205 in the School of Law. 





ARRISONBURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Among recent additions to our school library are 
ollowing: Woodrow Wilson’s History of the 
American People (5 volumes), Harper’s Encvyclopedit 
(‘nited States History (10 volumes), Stoddard’s 

s (15 volumes), Encyclopedia Britannica (29 
volumes), and about 70 volumes of bound periodicals. 

Professor Heatwole has made addresses in connec- 

vith the Normal extension work at the follow- 
ng places within the past month: McGaheysville, 
Montezuma, Mt. Clinton, Front Royal, and Palmyra. 

‘Miss Harrington has visited Winchester, Orange, 

d Charlottesville recently, upon request, to give 

ormation regarding kindergarten work, and to de 

ver addresses. 

Miss Sale, head of our department of household 
arts, was at Manassas the middle of February, where 
she addressed the ladies’ auxiliary branch of the 

mers’ association on the subject of “Household 
Conveniences.” 

Dr. Wayland made an address at Woodstock last 
month before the patrons’ imprcvement league of the 
high school, and another at Lantz Mills graded and 
high school cn patrons’ day. He also made a histori- 
cal address recently before the high school at Mc- 
Gaheysville on “Early Navigation of the Shenandoah 
uiver. 

The girls of the Normal School, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Hudson, teacher of expression, rendered 
the hesutiful Japarese operetta, “The Princess Kiku,” 
at the town hall in Harrisonburg on the 15th of 
February. The proceeds will be devoted to the 
school annual, “The Schoolma’am.” 

On the evening of February 21 the Conradi Broth- 
ers, of Baltimore, gave one of their splendid con- 
certs in the gymnasium of the Normal School. 

The good health of the student body, during the 
entire session thus far, has been a subject of remark 
and congratulation. 





FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Several events of considerable interest at the 
Fredericksburg Normal School have transpired since 
our last letter in the Journal. Initial steps have 
heen taken by the girls for establishing two lite- 
rary socivties. Misses Alice Chilton and Helen Dan- 
iel were elected captains to secure members for each 
society, and practically all the girls of the school 
have joined cne or the other. 

The girls recentiv enioved the Ben Greet players 
in Shakesperian repertoire. 

Student government has recently become a part of 
the life of this school, and every indication points 
to its suecess. A student committee was appointed 


to draft the constitution and by-laws. , 
The Y. M. C. A, of the school tendered a delightful 
eption on the evening of January 26th in the audi- 

torium to the entire student body, the faculty, the 
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ministers and Sunday school superintendents of the 
city and their wives. 

Mot of the initial order of library books have come 
and have been catalogued under the direction of the 
library committee. 

The swimming pool was opened to the students 
the last week in January, much to their delight 

The first term of the school closed February 2, and 
the intermediate examinations began February 


lasting four days The secod term began Febru 
ary 9. 
The Committee of the Board of Trustees on 


Grounds and Buildings met January 29, inspected 
and formally accepted the Administration Building 
Several new students have been enrolled for the 
second term. The dormitory is full to overflowing 
Additional eauipment for the manual arts and 
household arts departments has been installed within 
the past few weeks. 


HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 


Dr. J. H. Burr, of the Department of History in 
Cornell University, visited the College recently and 
gave the students a very interesting talk on “The 
inwritten Book.” His thoughts were directed along 
the line of character-building and his practical and 
stimulating message was well received 

Janvary and February are the sneech- making 
months of the session. About the middle of January 
the members of the Senior Class delivered their 
orations in the College chapel in accordance with 
the requirements of all candidates for degrees at 
Hampden-Sidney. A little later came the annual 
Inter-Society Debate hetween the Union and Philan- 
thropic Literary Societies. The question for debate 
was: Resolved, That Labor Unions as at present con 
ducted do more harm than good. The derision was 
rendered in favor of the Philanthropic Society, rep 
resenting the affirmative side of the question. Again 
on the 22d of February the two socicties held their 
“Intermediate Celebration,” Senior and Junior ora- 
tions heing delivered by representatives previously 
chosen. 

On the afternoon of February 24th. the Dramatic 
Club gave a highly enjiovable entertainment in the 
anditorivm of Venable Hall. Music by the College 
quartet was a feature of the occasion 

President Graham went to Pittsburg the 
part of February to attend the Centennial Celebra 
tion of the University of Pittsburg. While there he 
was the guest of the University and received the 
honorary degree of D. D. Two years ago Dr. Graham 
was honored with a similar degree from Washhing- 
ton and Lee University. 


jatter 
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IMPORTANT CHANGE IN LEADERSHIP OF UNI- 
VERSITY OF VIRGINIA SUMMER SCHOOL 


Mr. Charles G. Maphis has been appointed Pro 
fessor of Secondary Exucation and Director of the 
University of Virginia Summer School to succeed 
Dr. Bruce R. Payne, who was recently elected Presi- 
dent of Peabody College for Teachers. 

Dr. Payne gave serious attention to courses of in- 
struction, to methods of teaching, and he was par- 
ticularly careful to collect at Charlottesville a faculty 
of experienced and well qualified educators. These 
features all combined to make the school one of the 
very best summer institutions in America. 

During these years much of the success of the 
school’s internal work was due to Mr. Maphis who, 
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as Registrar, associated with Dr. 
the beginning of the Summer School. 


was Payne from 


He, of course, 


has an intimate acquaintance with all of the details 
of the work and his training has heen such as to 
prove most beneficial to every department of the 


Summer Schoo! Naturally, then, when Dr. Payne 
was elected President of the Peabody School at Nash- 
ville, Mr. Maphis was chosen to succeed him at the 
University 
Mr. Maphi 
ondary schools of 
student at the 
vraduate of 


raining in the sec- 
Virginia, and was a 
University of Virginia He is a 
Peabody College where he _ received 
thorough training both in subject matter and in 
methods of instruction After serving for some 
vears as high school principal in Virginia, in 1905 
Mr. Maphis was appointed a member of the State 
board of Examiners. This gave him an opportunity 
for great constructive service to the school system of 
Virginia and also brought him in the clozest possible 


received his early 
Northern 


SCHOOL NEWS 


fouch with every day school problems, both in our 
MADISON, VA 
The meetings of the Madison County Teachers’ 


Association, which came to a close at this place on 
last Friday, February 9th, have been the most suc 
cessful and instructive meetings of the kind ever 
held in this county 

the Association was organized on Thursday after- 
noon, July 28th, at 4:30, and was presided over by 
Professor W. Tl. Myers, director of the Summer Nor- 
mal held at this place. After the opening exercises, 
which consisted of a prayer by Rev. M. C. Houston, 
a talk on the advantages of a teacher’ association, 
by Professor Myers. responded to by Superintendent 
J. N, Miller 

Immediately the work of 
and in order to facilitate 


was begun, 
was moved and 


organization 
matters, it 


carried that all teache:s should become members. 
The following elections of officers then took place: 
President. J. J. Fray, principal of the Madison Hig! 


School: Vice-Presidents, Miss 
Laura R. Henshaw. Miss G. EF. 
Treasurer, Miss Nellis 
Emma harrison 


Maude Wayland, Miss 
Lewis; Secretary and 
Blankenbaker; Assistant, Miss 


The first regular meeting of the Association con- 
vened on Friday, November 3d, at 10:30, and was 
presided over by President J. J. Fray. The opening 


exercises consisted of a prayer by Rev 
a cordial address of welcome by 
N. Miller. Special discussions on 
“Primary Arithmetic in Rural 


Deshazo, and 
Superintendent J 
such subiects as 
Schools,” “‘Primary 


Reading,” “Manual Training in the School,” and 
‘the Teacher as a Disciplinarian,’ were presented 
by the most competent teachers. After some _ busi- 


ness transactions the meeting adjourned to meet on 
Friday morning, December the 8th at 10:30. 

‘The second meeting opened with a song by the 
Associution and a prayer hy Rev. M. C. Houston 
Our superintendent, J. N. Miller, gave us a splen- 
did talk on the Norfolk Teachers’ Meeting, which 
was thoroughly enjoyed and very instructive to all 


present Such subjects as “The Improvement of 
School Grounds,” “Nature ftudv in the School,” 
“The Study of English,” and many other valuable 


topics were presented and discussed by members of 
the Association 
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cities and in the rural,sections. He served ag |’reg; 
dent of the Board of Examiners up to the fall of 
1911, at which time he took up his duties at the Uni. 
versity. In addition to his important work as Ry. 
aminer, Mr. Maphis has acted for the past two years 
as Secretary of the Virginia Education Comm! 
and this has given him additional! opportunit 
hecome thoroughly familiar with certain 
phases of our schoo] questions. 

With such training and such unusual qualifications 
Mr. Maphis becomes head of the Summer School at 
the University of Virginia, and there is every reaso, 
to expect that the school will continue to grow and 
develop in the future and render to those teachers 
who attend the best possible service. This schoo! 
will not only meet every demand of Virginia teach 
ers, but should appeal with particular interest to 
teachers all over the South and West, and the indj- 
cations at present point to an unusually large at 
tendance for the session of 1912. 


310n 
$8 lw 
larger 


The last meeting, which was held on Friday, Feb- 
ruary Yth, was the most interesting as well as the 
best attended of the entire series. Superintendent 
J. N. Miller presided, and Rev. M. C. Frazer, with 
his novel and interesting topic, “Teachers have the 
privilege of being hewers in the mountain, and 
carving out the lives under their control,” was the 
first to claim the attention of those present. After 
the discussion of such topics of interest as “The 
Leak in Our System,” “The Requirements of Pupils,” 
and “The Consolidation of Schools,” which were en 
tered into with more enthusiasm than has ever been 
manifested before. 

The following election of officers then took place: 
President, Superintendent J. N. Miller: Vice-Presi- 
dents, Rev. M. C. Houston, Miss Brown Thornton 
Miss Maude Wayland; Secretary and Treasurer, Miss 
Emma Harrison. ; 

The interest of the meetings was evident from the 
first, for out of the seventy-four teachers of this 
county, the majority became active members, The 
people, too, of Madison and the surrounding country 
showed their interest by their faithful attendance 
and open hospitality. 

EwMA HARRISON, 
Secretary of Assocation 





PRINCE GEORGE SCHOOL 


The Prince George School Fair was held at Dis- 
putanta in November. It was the first one attempted 
by the county, and as it was a signal success, it will 
probably be an annual function. The event was one 
long to he remembered. The bright, interested faces 
of the children, cleverly wrought exhibits, the work 
of the pupils intelligent educators who are giving 
their lives to the profession, the citizenship of 
Prince George, and lastly by a good brass band that 
discoursed national and popular airs. 

rhe Fair opened with a spelling contest, conducted 
by Mr. ‘I. S. Settle, State Supervisor of Rural 
Schools and Professor Luck, of Waverly. This was 
followed by the speech of Hon. J. D. Eggleston, Jr. 
who made a telling address. insisting on the coun 
ties making better appropriations for the schools 
He went over the whole ground, and his remarks 
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‘ill probably do much to unlock the public coffers 
for educational purposes, and all will realize that 
he greatness of Prince George must be in the 
aking of its men. The most imposing right of the 
fternoon was the parade of about 250 children car- 
ying narpners of their respective schools. There 
were twelve schools represented, and this, together 
vith the athletics and the declamation contest, made 
he afternoon one to be recounted over and over by 
the boys and girls. Those who worked untiringly 
ior this enterprise and all other efforts being made 
or the schools of the county must feel grateful at 
the interest displayed by the pupils, for if even half 
the children who participated learned by this 
means their God-given ability to do some useful and 
noble thing, the work of those who assisted in the 
rocess will live long. Prizes were awarded for Lite- 
ry Work. Agriculture, Domestic Science, Domestic 
\rt, Manual Training and Athleics. The School 
Fair Association of Prince George was greatly in- 
ebted to Mr. Settle for his untiring efforts on this 
casion 





KINDERGARTEN NOTES 


An interesting experiment is being tried this ses- 
sion in public school kindergartens where there is a 
double session. The older children are taken in the 
afternoon and given the first steps in primary. work, 
in language, number and written work, and this is 
likely to save a grade later on. It brings out in a 
new way how adaptable is the kindergartner and the 
very great advantage of kindergarten training for 
the teaching of primary. 

Miss Lucy Williamson Duke, one of Richmond's 
kindergartners has obtained a furlough and gone to 
take a course in Primary Methods at the Froebel 
|eague in New York, where an excellent course is 
given. This is one of the foremost training schools 
in this country, and, although only three years old, 
has students from many different sections of the 
country. 

The Richmond Training School for Kindergartners 
will begin in the next session to give primary train- 
ing and make it a requisite for getting a kindergar- 
ten diploma. 

The Story-Tellers’ League of Richmond has been 
ormed and promises already to fill a long felt need 
ind be a source of inspiration to all who attend the 
monthly meetings. It is expected that the member- 
ship will number several hurdred before the present 
term expires Teachers of all grades, Sunday School 
ind welfare workers, mothers and all lovers of little 
hildren, are eligible for membership. Interesting 
1nd typical stories will be told at each meeting, dis- 
cussions and story sources filling the hour. The work 
* under the patronage of the Kindergarten Training 
Shool, and has at its disposal a carefully selected 
ibrary of nearly a hundred story books. This will 

robably be the most helpful feature of the League. 





TEACHERS’ MEETING AT PAINTER. 


‘he meeting of the teachers of the Lower Parisn 
ld at Painter Saturday afternoon, February 9th, 

was well attended despite the extreme cold. Ques- 
ns of interest were discussed in a way that showed 
e teachers had come together, not simply in obe- 
nee to their superintendent’s call, but with a de 
re to give and receive all possible help for the bet- 
rment of their work. 
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Mr. W. A P. Strang was elected chairman, and 
Miss Susie C. LeCato secretary, after which the 
meeting was opened for Round Table discussion 

In these discussions prominence was given to arith- 
metic, writing and spelling. Superintendent Joynes 
announced for the first topic, “What prominence 
shall be given arithmetic in the high school?” and 
the subject proved a live one. Mr. K. J. Clark gave 
as his opinion that arithmetic should be taught in 
at least the first two years of the high school. In 
this opinion Mr. Walter and Mrs. G. W. Stockley 
concurred, the latter emphasizing the importance of 
mental arithmetic in the high school. Mr. Breiden- 
hach also concurred in this opinion, but thought it 
was impracticable in second and third grade high 
schools. Mr. Falconer thought the study should be 
continued in the high school, if not completed in the 
seventh grade. Mr. Strang insisted that the mind 
of a seventh grade child was not sufficientiv devel- 
oped to complete the study of arithmetic; therefore, 
that study should be continued until finished. Su- 
verintendent Joynes then moved, “That we take 
arithmetic through at least two vears of the high 
school course.” which motion was seconded and car- 
ried. 

The second question then came up for discussion: 
“How much time should be given daily to the writ 
ing lesson?” This question brought out some inter- 
esting points. Messrs. Strang, Clark and Breiden- 
bach had not found close adherence to copy-book 
satisfactory. Mr. Breidenbach complained of the un- 
stable popularity of any one system Mr. Strang 
spoke at some length on a system of his own that 
he had inangurated and found successful In fact, 
this subject of writing seemed one of so many side 
issues that it was necessary to remind the meeting 
of the real question before it. That twenty minutes 
is none too long to devote daily to writing was gene- 
rally conceded, but the question of finding the 
twenty minutes seemed a vexed one. Mr. Joynes 
then explained that the writing lessons might be 
carried on without the teacher's immediate super 
vision, but while engaged with some other class. 
Thereupon Mr. Clark moved, “That at least twenty 
minutes be devoted daily to writing lessons in each 
of the grammar grades.” The motion was carried 

In the discussion of methods in spelling, Miss 
Joynes said she had found it helpful to have each 
pupil in her English classes bring in each day a 
word which had proved troublesome. The pulpit 
was requested to spell the word and give its correct 
~ronunciation, meaning and usage. A list of all 
words handed in was kept by the class, and these 
lists were used as spelling lessons. This discusion 
brought out the query: Shall a paper with mistakes 
in spelling and punctuation, but otherwise perfect, 
be marked 100? Mr. ©trang was strongly for an 
affirmative answer, provided the paper was not on 
English: and in this he was supported by several of 
the teachers. Mr. Breidenbach stood most emphati 
cally against marking a paper 100 that was not per- 
fect in every detail, no matter what the subject In 
this opinion Mr. Joynes concurred. 

The next subject for consideration was “‘Education 
Day.” Mr. Joynes read the premium list prepared 
by the committee. This list was approved, after 
slight changes, and was recommended to the teach- 
ers of the Upper Parish for endorsement. A spelling 


bee on Education Day was also recommended 

A motion from Mrs. Downing, that no school work 
that has been exhibited at former fairs shall be ex- 
hibited again, was seconded and carried 
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A motion by Mr. Jones, that all drawings presented 
for exhibition shall be on a scale differentt from that 


of the drawing ed as a guide, was also carried. 
Failure of the Board of Examiners to stand by the 
printed requirements for First Grade High Schools 
was then discussed Mi LeCato asked if it is 
necessary that a school should have three teachers 
doing hict hool we in order that it be accredited 
a First Grade High School Mr. Joynes replied that 
Mr. Chandler had said he would re mmend to the 
Board of Examiners no school to be thus accredited 
having | three teachers doing high school 
work; and that evidently the Board had acted upon 
his recommendation, despite the fact that such an 


essential is not laid down in the printed require 
ment IeCato stated that much complaint was 
being made t} natre and friends of Accomac 
High School hee: e that school, although having 


accredited 
ground of 


met all the printed requirements, was not 


as a First Grade High School, on the 


haivng but two teachers doing high school work 

Mr. Walter told the meeting of Mr. John W. Ed- 
monds’ generou offer te ive one-half a column 
weekly to school news. ‘This offer was unanimously 


accepted, and Mr. Walter was 
Educational Column 

The secreta 

f 


elected editor of the 


ry was then ordered to send a copy of 
the minute if the meeting to Mr. Walter for puwbli- 
cation in the Enterprise, and to the Virginia School 
Journal; after which the meeting adjourned 


(Signed) Susie C. LeCaro, Secretary. 


Shores, Va. 


Editor Virginia Journal of Education 

Dear Si Enjoying so many interesting notes in 
the “Journal” as to schoo! improvement, I wish to 
say just a few words as to the progress of the col- 


ored schools of Fluvanna county, Va. I am teaching 


in Fluvanna county in the school known as the “New 
Fork School.” I have quite a large school of fifty 
pupils. I have organized a School Improvement 


League and have accomplished good work in beauti- 
fying the vard and building. The “Journal” has 
been a source of help to me. 
Yours very truly, 
SAMUEL C. ABRAMS. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST 
CLASSICAL 
By Nora 


The first annual session of the Classical Associa- 
tion of Virginia was held in the library of the Maury 
High School in Norfolk, November 28-29, 1911. At 
the first meeting on Tuesday at four P. M., Professor 
Fitz Hugh, in a brief opening speech, emphasized 
the importance of the Word—English from Greek 
through Latin. The Secretary-Treasurer’s report 
was then read and approved. 

Professor J. W. Kern of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, presented the first paper, “Why Should the 


MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


BELDING FRASER, 


Classics be Studied and How?” In answering the 
question “Why,” Professor Kern declared that the 
moral, intellectual, spiritual side of the classics 


should be kept clearly in view. Referring to the 
confusion which exists in men’s minds in regard to 
the term “practical,” he reminded his audience that 
it is the “get-rich-quick” phase of the practical 
which tends to be overemphasized to-day. One should 
sharpen his razor before he shaves. Despite a some- 
what widespread impression that science furnishes 
the best means of mental training, many scientists 
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admit that those who have had previous Classica 
training do the best work in science. With reference 
to the object of classical study—it should be re 
garded as a basis for all broad culture and not asa 
means for specialized professions. In closing, Dr 
Kern touched briefly on such questions as vocaby 
lary, syntax, the amount of ground to be covered jn 
translation, ete., stating that quality of work rather 
than quantity should be stressed. 

Dr. Walter A. Montgomery, of William and Mary 
College, who discussed Professor Kern’s paper, made 
a strong plea for concreteness in the study of both 
syntax and interpretation of the text and mentioned 
the Cecil Rhodes scholarship given by “the 
practical man of the last generation” to endow 
classical education at the foremost college of Latin 
as an argument in refutation of the popular belie! 
in the impracticability of Latin. 

Miss Sallie S. Lovelace of the Roanoke High 
School, in an excellent paper entitled “Certain 
Means by Which High School Latin May be Made 
More Vital and Interesting to the Pupils,” reviewed 
a number of ways of increasing the interest of a 
class. The attitude of the teacher is all-important 
We, as teachers of Latin, should teach it in an in 
spiring, interesting way, with unbounded enthusi 
asm and genuine love of the past. We must not only 
have strong convictions as to the educational value 
of our chosen work, but we must live up to those 
convictions, thereby inspiring in our pupils a simi 
lar belief in its value. We should not neglect any 
possible opportunity of adding to our own equip 
ment and increasing our effectiveness as teachers 
This naturally results in increased interest and bet- 
ter work on the part of the students. Most import 
ant of all, we must make the study of the classics 
one of very live, human people. The collateral use 
of Johnston's Private Life of the Romans is exceed- 
ingly valuable toward this end, as are also the em- 
ployment of conversation in class, within proper 
limits, and the assignment of supplementary work 
in prose composition which will be in line with the 
students’ everyday interests. Finally, Miss Love 
lace advocated the elevating of the moving picture 
show to the plane of classical study by the establish- 
ment of a traveling moving picture scheme to show 
the customs and recreations of the ancients. 

Dr. H. C. Lipscomb, of Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College, in his discussion, strongly emphasized the 
possibility of making a living study of a dead people 
recommending in this connection the purchase of 2 
collection of objects illustrative of Roman life An 
exhibit of this kind which is in use at Randolph- 
Macon contains material bearing on religion, daily 
life, games, methods of building, etc. With refer 
ence to the continuity of Rome’s influence and the 
need of connection of the past with the interests of 
the present. Dr. Lipscomb mentioned among other 
points, (1), the significance of Ce#sar’s occupation 
of Gaul from the standpoint of modern French, (2) 
Virgil’s influence, from the time when his poetry 
was scribbled on the walls of Rome and Pompeii 
through the Middle Ages, down to Tennyson’s poetry 
and Leland’s “The Unpublished Legends of Virgil.” 

Continuing the discussion of the same paper, Dr 
A. W. McWhorter, Professor of English at Hampden 
Sidney College, urged the importance of enthusiasm 
on the part of the teacher. “Be enthusiastic your- 
self,” he declared, “ if you will inspire enthusiasm in 
your students.” 

In “The Elimination of Some of the Defects in 
the Present Teaching of Latin,” Mr. W. P. Dickel 
Professor of Latin at Richmond College, reiterated 
that the saving of Latin depends upon abandoning 


most 
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These notes will be concluded next month.] 
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Write for announcement tos" 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


University Courses for Teachers 


JULY 2, to AUGUST 13, 1912 


Excursions to the important places of historical 
interest and literary association in Eastern Massa- 


) Dean J. H. ROPES, 


Ne. 21 University Hall, 
) CAMBRIDGE, . MASS. 
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MORE MONEY FOR TEAGHERS 


An opportunity for you 
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to invest 


oe oe. 


your money |g 
where it will earn large 
dividends. Many teach- |$ 
ers have already in- 
vested $ 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO 
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OLD DOMINION ORCHARDS CO., |* 
STAUNTON, VIRGINIA s 
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SUMMER COURSES 
FO TEACHEFS 
The University of Chicago 


THE SCHOOL OF BDUCATION 


Courses for el«mentary school teachers 
Courses for secondary school teachers 
Courses for superintendents and supervisors 
Courses tur norms! school teachers 

Courscs for coliege teachers of education 


Some of these courses are advanced courses leading to 
graduate degrees; sume are elementary courses leading to 
certificates or bachetor's degrees. Genera) courses In Kdu- 
cation (History, Administration, Educ. Psychology and 
Methods) Special courses in History, Home Econumics, 
Mathematics, Geograrhy, Schou Science, School Library, 
Kindergarten. Manual Training and the Arts. Registra- 
tion in the Schvv!l of KFducation admits to University 
courses in all departments. Fi:st term 1912, June 17, to 
July 24; second term July 2% to August 30. 
quest, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Circular on re 
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THE WORD STANDS ASIDE 


A favorite epigram of David Starr Jordan's is this: “The 
world stands aside for the man who knows where he Is 
going.”’ 

This may be said with equal truth of a series of books 
of unsual and distinctive merit. That the RITCHIE- 
CALDWELL SERIES has such merit Is shown by the 
state and city adoptions secured during the vear 1911. 
A study of these books by our young people cannot fai! 
to lay the foundation fora more rational understanding 
of health problems, and to stimulate a keen desire to 
co-operate with health officials for the conservation of 
public health. If you have not seen them, write to the 
publishers for briefs and sample pages 


mn tine, nt tat 


Ritchie-Caldwell’s Primer of Hygiene 
Ritchie's Primer ef Sanitation 


Ritchie's Human Physiology 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 

















Aids to History Teaching an? History Study 





‘Nutshell Outline Summary of American Hist»ry,’ 
‘‘Outline Summary of English History,’’ and ‘‘A Sum- 
mary of Virginia History.’’ Designed especially for the 
State Examinations. the Schools. and Handy Refer- 
ence. Endorsed by Educators and Historians. 


Price, 25 cents each, or set of three for 65 cents. 





Apply to Miss Sally Bruce Dickinson, Compiler, 
Principal High School, Kerrs Creek, Rockbridge County, 
Virginia, or to 

J.P. BELL COMPANY, Publishers, 
Lynchburg, V4. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


IF YOU WANT A TEACHER 
OR A SCHOOL WRITE US 


PABIRRY SAC 
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Murphys Hotel a Annex 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located 
Hotel in the City. 


JOHN MURPHY, Manager 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
———— SUMMER SCHOOL — 


June 19--August 2, 1912, 





Distinguished faculty. Attendance fiom 
thirty-one states. Courses from University to 
Kindergarten. A working school, each course 
leading to definite credit. 

University and College Credit for teachers 
and students. 

Professional Certificate Credit for High School 
leacher 

Professional Certificate Credit for Grammar 
Grade Teachers. 

Professional Certificate Credit for Primary 
Teachers. 

Tuition low. Room and board reasonable. 

Special Reduced Rates on all Southern Rail- 
roads. 

For Information an' Official Announcement, 
vrite to - 

DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL, 
University, Va. 











THE WIDE AWAKE 
READERS 


APPEAL TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


After three years on the State adopted list, these 
books are rapidly increasing their sale in Virginia 


Teachers are Discovering Their Quality! 


For child Interest. careful grading, and large 
amount of material. this series is unapproached. It 
does not duplicate matter in other readers, for it is 
com posed of copyrighted, protected materia! 

The extensive use of the WIDE AWAKE books Is 
also largely due to their power of developing good ex 
pression; many teachers call them “expression read 
ers"’ 


PRIMER, (va co) ° - 23 CEnTs 
FIRST READER ° ° 30 CENTS 
SECOND READER - © 35 CENTS 
THIRD READER ° 40 CENTS 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
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SIMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUIH # 


University of Tennessee. Knoxvilie 


i 

; Eleventh Session. Largest. be-t and 
cheapest Summer School for Teachers. 

; Strong courses in Kindergarten. Primary, 
Secondary, High School and College sub- 

; jects. New Courses in Library Adminis- 

x tration. Domestic Science Manual! Arte, 
Engineering, Agriculture Preparation 
for College Entrance. Credit toward 
Degrees. 


FN. MUSIG, LECTURES ant EXCURSION 


R2"uced Rolirood Raes. Wille {or ANtouncement. 


i BROWN AYRES, President 
Eee 
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GOOD BOOKS FOR TEACHERS ee 























ALLEN'S CIVICS AND HEALTH $1.25 KERN'S AMONG COUNTRY SCHOOLS bb6400e OES 
132 page illustrated 366 pages, illustrated 
4 me book treatingin an authoritative A new ideain the training of the country 
WAY ever juestion of vital importance to child. 
the weil being of the commuolt industrial 7 — 2 we . se 
hvelene health rights clan milk. tuberca- MORAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. $1.2 
losis, ete Kxceedingly Interesting 208 pages 
A collection of prize essays on an Impor- 
HALL’S ASPECTS OF CHILD LIFE AND EDI tant subject writien in a clear and popular 
CATION $1.50 style. 
page SCOTT'S SOCIAL EDUCATION $1.% 
These chapters make avaliable yo a of 300 pages 
the essen h work e% 0 b ‘resi 
tt , aa ‘ : coat ae a lark ti vereiey. " A remarkable study of the average A mer- 
‘ si ie ican schoo! and a specific study of three great 
tchools worthy of attention. 
HODGE'’S NATURE STUDY AND LIF! $1.50 
SMITH'’S TEACHING OF GEOMETRY.... $1.25 
14 pages, illustrated 339 pages, Illustrated 
An epoch making book fheauthor’s ideas A unique and vatuable treatise by a recog- 
are sound, his method is intensely practical, nized scholar on the method and possibill 
his style is fresh and enthusiastic ties of (Geometry teaching 
: TOMPKINS'S PHILOSOPHY OF SCHOOL MAN- 
JOUNSON'S EDUCATION BY PLAYS AND AGEMENT é “* $ .7! 
GAMES 8 90 : 909 
222 pages 
t34 pages, illustrate = Pee ; : 3 aes a “es 
An interesting discussion of play and ite rOMPKINS’S PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING $7 
practical application to Education 280 pages 
Thoroughly practical books for the teacher 
' 1. . of every grade, written In a style that is vigo- 
JONESS EDUCATION AS GROWTH, OR THE tre ‘ 4 
CULTURE OF CHARACTER $1.25 rous and straightforward 
7) pages WILLIAMS’S GARDENS AND THEIR MEAN- 
; ( 
Mutiine to Accompany the Same 8 .10 ING.... Ai ancl ahathdisaideacals ois salaries $1.00 
\niaspiring little book devoted to the dis- 245 pages, Illustrated 
cussion of the bast waye of attaining sound A new book giving splendid suggestions for 
character through the proce if acquiring children’s school gard-°ns of every variety. 
an education under the dil-cipline of the Scientific methods are cm plosed in the sim- 
schoo plest was An especially readable manual. 
— . 8 A | 
| i 
J lL } | _ | Cad 
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BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON we = 
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,] Nearly Ten Thousand positions filled. sia WESTERN OFFICES: 
Our booklet, “TEACHING AS A BUSI- 
NESS,” carefully revised. Interesting Spokane, Wash. 
’ 


facts about the business side of your 


C. J. ALBERT, M’g'r 623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO | profession. Sent free. Boise, Idaho. 


BE BRE WER vecrss 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Finds positions for TEACHERS 
The Finds TEACHERS for positione ) . /— 3 
Thurston | Personally recommends TEACHERS Richmond Training School 


For Kindergartners 
Virginia Mechanics Institute Bldg., Riehmond, Va. 


Two years’ courses in Kindergarten Theory and 
Practice, inclusive of English Literature, Psychol- 
ogy, Nature Study, Drawing, Painting and Bilack- 


board Work, Singing and Folk Dances. Post-grad- 

Southern WE NEED YOU uate course with second diploma. All classes open 
to primary teachers. tudents under 18 years o 
4 t ted. For f i 

Teachers Our Beckist, A Flea, tolls gen age not accep pte na nformation address 
Agency how you can secure a better place ucy S. Coleman, 
° 5 1014 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
ome and a larger salary. Ours the largest 


COLUMBIA, S. C. | Southern Agency. 











Teachers’ Established Seveatece Years 
Agency ANNA M. THURSTON, M’g’r 
623 S&S. Wabash Ave., Chicage 
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DICTIONARY -TueMerrumWesster? 


= CONSIDER how much accurate information your 
scholars will gain by havin — accessible this 
‘Library in a Single Volume.’’ It is a NEW CREATION con- 
taining in concise form just those | that you so often 
seek. It answers with final authority all kinds of ques- 
tions in Language, History, Fiction, Geography, Biogra- 
phy, Mythology, Ete. You will be surprised to know 
that the type matter is equivalent to a 15 volume en- 
cyclopedia. 
400,000 WORDS DEFINED. 2700 PAGES. 6000 
ILLUSTRATIONS. A striking feature is the 
new divided page, —a ‘‘Stroke of Genius.”’ 
WHY not at once make a requisition for the 
NEW INTERNATIONAL—TH#E MERRIAM WEBSTER ? 
Direct that your scholars use constantly the new book to 
answer their numerous questions. The result will save 
much of your time and also stimulate the dictionary habit. 


WRITE for specimen pages, illustrations, etc. Mention this 
publication and receive FREE a set of pocket maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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The Kingsley Outline Studies 


assertion. They raise questions and set the pupil at work to do hisown thinking. They are notacrutch but an itnspira- 
tion. 


of 
th 


are distinguished from all others by the following features: 


1. They open with a brief paragraph on ‘‘Preparatory Work,’ which helps the pupil to get his bearings. 

2. They encourage the pupil to read the book iteelf three times, studying It each time from a different view point. 
3. They close with a section on “Supplementary Work,’ which includes a valuable list of theme subjecta. 

4. Throughout, the Kingsley Outlines are almost wholly in the form of suggestion and direction rather than of 


Price 15 Cents each, Postpaid 


HERE IS A PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS 


Silas Marner Burke's Speech on Conciliation Marmion 

Sir Roger de Coverley Papers Macaulay's Essay on Milton The Man Without a Country 
Julius Caesar Macaulay's Essay on Addison Tales of a Wayside Inn 

The Merchant of Venice Macaulay's Life of Johnson Two Years Before the Mast 
The Vicar of Wak field Irving's Life of Goldsmith Christmas Carol 

The Ancient Mariner Lady of the Lake The House of the Seven Gables 
Ivanhoe Idylis of the King Treasure Isiand 

Carlyle’s Essay on Burns Evangeline Narrative Episodes from the Old 
The Princess The Gourtship of Miles Standish Testament 

The Vision of Sir Launfal Hiawatha Homer's Iliad 

Macbeth Snow bound King Lear 

L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso Rip Van Winkle Homer's Odyssey 

Comus The Legend of Sieepy Hollow Hymn on the Nativity 

Lycidas The Lay of the Last Minstrel The Traveller 


A successful teacher writes: “I thought we covered the work at least a third faster for having the (Outlines. Nothing 
prime importance is omitted while confusing details are quite eliminated or given a properly subordinate position In 
6 notes.” 


SEND 15 CENTS FOR A SAMPLE OUTLINE ANDO THE COMPLETE LIST 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 120 Beyisten Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE COLLEGE OF 


WILLIAM AND MARY 


COLLEGIATE COURSES LEADING TO THE DEGREES OF A. B., B. S.,and M. A. 














SUBJECTS OFFERED: American History, Astronomy, Agriculture Botany, (including Bacteriology, etc.,) 
Chemistry, Drawing, Economics, Education, English Language and Lite: ature, European History, 
French, German, Greek, Latin, Manual Arts, Mathematics, Psychology, Philosophy, Physics, Politi- 
cal Science, Spanish and Zoology. Free election allowed; except that degree applicants must fulfill 
degree requirements 


HIGH ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS: Fourteen units for full entrance, twelve units (graduation from a 
three year high school or equivalent) for conditional entrance. No Spgciat Stupests. 


Excellently Equipped for Work in Education and the Sciences 
THE COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY IS 


THE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA 


Offering 132 State Scholarships to Men who are Training te be Teachers 








I. SPECIAL EQUIPMENT—1. Academic Courses designed especially to give the subject matter and 
thoroughness that the teacher needs. 
2. Courses in Educational Practice and Theory. 
8. Full Courses in Drawing, Manual Arts and Wood Working. 
4. The Observation and Training School. 


Il. OUTLINED COURSES LEADING TO THE TEACHERS’ DIPLOMA, 
including—1. Two Collegiate years; based upon, 
2. ‘Three years in The Normal Academy. These three years of work are 
designed for those not prepared to enter college, who desire to fit 
themselves to teach. 


For Catalogue and Information Address: H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Williamsburg, Va. 
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State Female Normal School re wu 


SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED for the TRAINING of TEACHERS 


A Training School consisting of a Kindergarten and eight grades. 
Every graduate is an experienced teacher when she receives her diploma 


COURSES:— 


FOUR YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 

TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE (based on High School graduation. ) 
TWO YEAR KINDERGARTEN COURSE 

ELEMENTARY COURSE 


The leading Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools of the country are represented 
in the Faculty, and each instructor has had special training for the work of his department. 


For information concerning State Scholarships, and details of the work offered, address 


J. L. JARMAN, President, 
Farmville, Virginia. 








—$—_—__ 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. 


State (Normal and Industrial School 


FOR WOMEN: 
FREDERICKSBURG, .. VIRGINIA 




















& 


A State Institution for the professional training of young women 


for teaching. 
Buildings and equipment new, modern and complete. 
Full Faculty of trained experts. 
Practice school of 700 pupils. 
Seven courses. 
Full graduates obtain life certificates. 
No tuition to those expecting to teach. 
Expenses moderate. 


FE. H. RUSSELL, President, 


Fredericksburg, Va. 
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‘deal Textbooks for Virginia Schools 














MILNE’S PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETICS 
A rational and practical series, producing results which last. Faets and principles 
are driven home by plenty of practice. These arithmetics have already been adopted 
by the States of Florida, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 





HARMONIC MUSIC SERIES 
A working course of power-giving quality, affording a complete training for the 
ear, eye and voice. The work is graded with care and supplied with abundant re- 
views. Each book contains all the directions needed by the teacher. 





CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 
Supplement the regular textbooks on the subject, giving life and interest to the 
study. They are intensely absorbing, being written by the author on the epots de- 


scribed, and presenting accurate pen-pictures of places and peoples. The style is sim- 
ple and easy. 





CARPENTER’S READERS ON COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
Take up the three great essentials of human existence—food, clothing and shelter. 
The children visit the great food centers and see for themselves how the chief food 
staples are produced and prepared for use, they travel over the globe investigating the 
sources of their clothing, and they learn how the different races are housed, and of what 


their dweilings are composed. 





HUNT’S PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN SPELLING 
The purpose of this book is to assist the pupil in using words correctly in any one 
of three relations, viz: speech, oral reading and written composition. The vocabulary 
of the book is made up of words used by the pupil in his other studies, and in his 
every day experience. The work is clearly laid out and graded, and reviews are 


amply provided, both by duplication and by dictation work. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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SESE SIE ERLE LEER 





i | VIRGINA MILITARY INSTITUTE | # 


Lexington, Virginia 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES } 
y The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully i} 
4 called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
fy Institute. Among these advantages are: 
; I. Its DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the OK 
fh name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development Hh 
Wd and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. hss 
4 It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It i) 
Y fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 4 
, distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, Hy 
/ on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely y 
‘ restraining, without rigor. 
y II. ITS DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the Y 
Vy, study of English, History, French or Spanish, German or Latin, mathe- A’ 
rm matics, physics, geology, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing. Cj 
if III. Its TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC CouRSES. Provision is made for vA 
ty the members of the second class to elect between the courses of civil engi- a 
NG neering , of analytical and applied chemistry and of electrical engineering. 
d These courses are of one and a half year’s duration, and are illustrated by AS 
h continuous field and laboratory practice. The department of engineering is f 
thoroughly equipped with instruments and models ; and the chemical, phy- AK 
Wf sical and mineralogical laboratories have all appliances for thorough prac- i) 
tical instruction. }} 


SS 
SS 


IV. ITS DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION : namely, the divid- 

ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 

} each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
i} cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 


> 7 











WV, V. Irs gconomy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $325 i) 
G for State cadets, $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel / 
1% and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful ny 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls f 
} below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 7 
f exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
4 the first year being of necessity the moat costly. Uk 
44d 
/ 
4 
KG General E. W. NICHOLS, iA 
Wf Superintendent. } 
44 A 
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UNIVERSITY OF ./IRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRG™” 


The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President _ 





The following departments of study are represented : 
Il. The College 


ln the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Ap Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Biblical History and Literature. Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Economie Geology, Education, English 
Language, English Literature French, General Geology, German, Greek, History, Italian, Latin, Mathe- 


matics, Philosophy, Public Speaking, Physics, Sociology and Spanish, 
By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science. 


Il. Department of Graduate Studies 


This department, in which the same fundamental subjects are taught as in the College, offers to 
Bachelors of Arts and Bachelors of Science the opportunity of specialising in such directions as they may 
choose and of acquiring the methods of origina! research. The graduate courses are intended chiefly for 
those who desire to take the of Master of Arts Master of Science, or Doctor of Philosophy, but 
may be taken by any student who wishes a deeper knowledge of any subject than is to be gained hous 
the Collegiate courses. 


Il. Department of Engineering 


Four-year courses lead to in Civil, Mechanical. Electrical, Mi , and Chemical Engineering 
Large and well-lighted xia Full outfit of Midd Inaruments. uipped Pattern 
Shop, Machine Smuh and Foundry. Extensive Laboratories for practical work in Ph i 

istry, Analytical Chemistry and snaps. Economic , Electrical Engineering, and Applied 
Mechanics. Elective be pleted adequate collegiate 


hani Special Courses maaan who have com 
courses elsewhere in Mathematics, Physics and 


IV. Department of Law 


In this d Te ee ee oe ter ee ant at eee, £8 eaten cpetiel 
eourse is provided for students who cannot attend a full course, and who are not candidates for de- 
gree. The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts. 


V. Department of Medicine 


Organized in 1825, this department offers thorough medical instruction in the environment of an old 

= gar ae are the completion of a four high school its equi 
een te r 
of good college comme in Biology, Chemistry, and either tty es an Deenebs. oe 

The prominent features of the course are extensive laboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
medical sciences; and abundant clinical training in the practical branches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital, which contains accommodations for more than one hundred patients, and is the 
property of the University. 

The State of Virginia nas provided a Loan Fund, available for needy and deserving Virginia students, 
of talent and character, who are pursuing courses in the Academic Departments, Full particulars on 
application to the President. 

Tuition in the College and Graduate Department is free to all Virginians. ll other expenses, in- 
cluding those of board and lodging, have been reduced to a minimum, 


Send for eatalogue and printed matter. 
HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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EMERSON AND BENDER’S 
MODERN ENGLISH—“A Two-Book Series.” 


A few reasons for its great popularity and success: 


, 


1. The “Inductive Method” prevails throughout the Course. The *“‘Lecture”’ or “Didactic” is 
every where avoided 

2 The explanations are simple, lucid, and easily understood. 

8. The definitions are short, clear, concise, and within the comprehension of the pupil. 

4. The selections and the Illustrative sentences are abundant and are taken from standard litera- 
ture. 

5. The Course contains many exercises designed to correct common errors in English; to ald in 
forming correct habits of expression where there is most danger of fixing incorrect habits. 

6. Itleads the pupil to think for himeelf, to observe and to ex press his thought clearly. 

7. It avoids the diffuseness and vagueness of many Language Books, and yet guards against a purely 
technica) presentation of the principles of grammar. 

8. The Course is simple and logical in plan. 

9. The gradation of the Course is perfect. Topics are presented in their natural and logical order 
and ample time is taken for the mastery of each. 

10. The Course gives a practical treatment of Letter Writing and composition. 





SAMPLES UPON REQUEST 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
64-66 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





HELPFUL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Bryan’s Fundamental Facts for the Teacher = $1.00 
By Elmer Burritt Bryan, President of Colgate University 


A delightful book on character building, full of practical wisdom and fresh, 
wholesome philosophy. Its terse style and apt illustrations make it as inspiring 
for parents ae for teachers. 





Payne’s Public Elementary School Curricula = 


By Bruce R. Payne, Dep't of Secondary Education and Psychology, University of Va. 


Clearly and effectively the author describes the courses of study and their 
arrangement in representative cities of the United States, England, Germany, 
and France. He points out ways in which teachers and superintendents may 
profit from the successful plans discussed here. 


Gilbert’s The School and its Life - = = = = s 
By Charles B. Gilbert 


A vigorous, common-sense and illuminating treatment of some of the most 
vital questions that concern the welfare of the child and the aims and difficul- 
ties of the teacher. An inspiring book. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 














